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“THE JAPANESE TRADE AND RESIDENCE 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 


BEFORE AND DURING THE SPANISH 
OCCUPATION 


M, T. Paske-Smith 





INTRODUCTION 


The following article is an attempt to give a consecutive 
account of the early relations of Japan with the Philippines. 
In writing it I have avoided detailed mention of Christian 
work in Japan itself, although T came across many interest- 
ing documents in the monasteries of Manila and in the 
National Library of Madrid which bear upon that. subject. 
‘The faets related are partly based on various historical works 
such as thos of Father Colin, Father Coneepeion, Father 
Chirino, Morga and Zumega. Father Colin’s work was 
published in 1673, Father Coneepeion’s in 1788. Morga, 
who was « member of the Supreme Court (Real Audiencia) 
in Manila from 1595-1603, published his ‘‘Sucesos de las 
Islas Filipinas” in 1609. Father Pedro Chirino wrote five 
years earlier in 1604; he was in Manila from 1590-1602. Re- 
ference has also been made to a work written hy the Parish 
priests of Manila from 1581 to 1681 and kept in the Cathedral 
of Manila, Much information has been obtained from the 
manuscripts in the Dominican and Franeisean Convents; 
more especially from the Chronicle of the Franciscan Order, 
to which the Father Preceptor kindly allowed me access. 
In addition I have made use of the work of Blair and Robert- 
son and paid visits to the British Museum and National 
Library of Madrid, in hoth of which places there are a few 
manuseripts which bear upon the subject of this article. 

-As.a matter of interest Twould mention here the existence 
in the National Library of Madrid of an autographie letter 
of Andres de Urdanetta, Vieeroy of Mexico, to Philip the 
Second of Spain suggesting an expedition in 1561 from 
Mexico to the Philippines under the command of General 
Pedro Menender. 
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Finally I must state that I owe the idea of this article 
to the Venerable Archdeacon, The Rev. A. King of Tokio, 
who handed me various notes on the subject made by him 
when in Manila. 





‘The Spanish Expedition under the command of Legaspi 
arrived in the Philippines in 1565, but it was not until 1571 
that the city of Manila was founded. As early as 1567 
Legaspi in a report to his master Don Philip the Second of 
Spain makes mention of the Japanese and their trading 
relations in the Islands and states that this trade consisted 
mainly in porcelain and coloured silks. It has been greatly 
debatect whether the Japanese had penetrated into the interi- 
or of the Island before the advent of the Spanish. From 
the writings of various authors and manuseripts it seems 
clear that Japanese were in frequent communication with 
the North of Luzon but that such expeditions were confined 
to trading relations and no sevious attempts were made at 
settlements, Foreman has it that the Japanese at the 
arrival of the Spanish spread themselves over the Laguna 
Provinee and further southwards towards the Camarines. 
It may be that many Japaneso were left behind by the 
vessels which came to trade for the purpose of pushing their 
trade inland and that these Japanese settled and intermarried 
with the natives. In connection with this subject it is 
interesting to note the opinions shortly to be published of 
Father Malumbres of the Dominican Order in Manila, who 
kindly put his manuseript at my disposal. Father Malum- 
bres’ opinion based on the study of former works on the 
subject, especially those of Blumenthal 1882, Father Gainoa 
1890 and Secretary Dean Worcester 1906, and on the docu- 
ments and manuscripts in the possession of the Dominican 
Monastery, which was for centuries in the charge of Cagayan, 
Northern Luzon, is as follows: 
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“I will now give my humble opinion based on experi- 
“‘enee and the documents in our archives. I believe that 
“in the mountains existing in the north of Luzon lived 
“originally three distinet races which were, the Black 
“(negra), the Malayan and the Mongolian. I confess that 
“to-day no pure race is to be found in the said mountains 
“except a few ‘Negrotes’ who live a nomad life and with- 
“out communication with the other races in the northern 
“range from Cape de Engaiio to Palaman. I am of the 
“opinion that the ‘Tlongotes’ are a mixture of Mongol 
“and Malay and helieve that in times considerably before 
“the arrival of the Spanish in these Islands, Japanese were 
“either shipwrecked or came for the purpose of trade to 
“these coasts and at the same period or before, the same 
‘happened to the Moros (Joloanos). In this way we can 
“explain the somewhat whitish features and the occasional 
“thick beard of the Hlongotes, as mentioned in 1755 by the 
“Franciscan. Father Olivencia. The visits of the Japanese 
‘to these Islands is clearly proved by the battle between 
“them and Don Juan Carrion in the river Cagayan in 1582.”” 

It is also interesting to note that Father Malumbres is 
of the opinion that the present inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood of the river Ana, Lingayen, to the north of Bambang 
are a mixture of Ysinay and the remains of the Chinese 
expedition under Limahon, of which a short account will be 
given later. ‘This opinion is founded on the work of the 
Augustinian Father Cacho, who makes mention of the written 
characters in use among them and of the fact that they 
write from the right downwards like the Japanese and 
Chinese. Legaspi in a further letter dated 1569 to Philip 
the Second of Spain, describes Japan as rich in silver mines 
and the people as civilised in their usages. From other 
letters of various officials we learn that the Japanese vessels 
‘used to come down from the north in October and March, 
making use of the favourable winds at those periods. In 
1574 Legaspi himself reports to Philip the Second the yearly 
arrival of Japanese and their trade not only with Manila 
but in the interior. 
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In connection with this trade the following taken from 
Morga’s history is worthy, of note. 

‘In this island of Luzon particularly i the provinees 
“of Manila, Pampanga, Pangasinan (Laguna) and Ilocos 
“(these are the provinces over which the Japanese traders 
“‘are supposed to have spread) very ancient clay vessels 
‘of a dark brown colour and of a sorry appearance are found 
by the natives, some of medium size and others smaller, 
marked with characters and stamps. They are unable to 
‘say.when or where they obtained them; Iut they are no 
Jonger to be acquired nor are they manufactured in the 
Islands. The Japanese prize them highly, for they have 
found that the root of an herb which they call Tscha and 
“which when drunk hot is considered as a great delicacy 
“and of medicinal efficacy by the kings and lords of Japan 
Heannot be effestively preserved -excopt in those vessels, 
‘sqphich are go highly esteemed all over Japan that they form 
“the most costly ornaments of their show rooms and cabinets. 
“Indeed so highly do they value them that they overlay 
“them externally with fine gold embossed with great skill 
‘‘and enclose them in eases of brocade, and some of these 
“yeggels are valued at and fetch 2,000 to 11,000.reales. (a 
“zeal is about 244d.). The natives of these islands sell 
“‘them to the Japanese at very high rates and take much 
“*pains in the search for them on account of the eagerness 
“‘with which they have been sought for.’’ 

‘The same anthor refers to Carletti’s visit to Japan in 
1597, when the vessel was rigorously searched by the Japa- 
nese authorities for such articles lest any be imported secrct- 
ly as the Lord of Japan wished to buy them all. In addition 
to this trade in old jars, Morga mentions that the bulk of 
the cargo’ of the vessels arriving yearly from Nagasaki is 
wheat flour for the provisioning of Manila and highly prized 
sult meats. “As for other articles they used to bring fine 
“woven’ silk goods of mixed colours, beautiful and finely 
“decorated sereens done in oil and gilt; all kinds of entlery, 
“many suits of armour, eatans and other weapons all finely 
“wrought; also writing eases, hoxes and small esises of wood, 
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Japamned and curiously marked, excellent fresh pears, 
barrels and casks of good salt tummy, cages of sweet-voiced 
larks, called fimbaros and other triffes. Also they generally 


bring x quantity of silver in plates and itis sold at moderate 
“yates,” 








In mother part of Morga we find mention of horses as 
follows 





‘ome horses of good colour are brought from Japan, 
“They have well shaped bodies, thiek hair, large fetlocks, 
“large legs and front hoofs, which makes them look like 
daft horses. ‘Their heads are vather large and their 
‘mouths hard, ‘They run but slowly but walle well and are 
spitited and of much mettle.”” 


‘These vessels, reported by Morga as coming in October 
and Mareh, used to return to Japan in June and July with 
their purchases, which consisted, according to the same 
writer, of raw Chinese silk, gold, deerskin and brazilwood 
for dyes; also honey, manufactured wax, palm and Castilian 
wine, civet cats, large vessels in which to store tea (as 
mentioned above), glass, cloth and other commodities from 
Spain. 

From the foregoing accounts of the early trade between 
Manila and Japan it is clear that much information must 
have heen obtained on both sides regarding tho resources 
‘of the two countries. ‘The Spanish drew most of their in- 
formation, no doubt, by way of Macao, and from the Spanish 
priests who resided in Japan and who were in frequent 
communication with that city. In 1569 Mareelo Ansaldo, 
a priest, wrote a memorial setting forth his desire to go 
from Manila to Japan. Te proposed to build a vessel for 
the voyage, which should last with good weather fifteen 
or sixteen days. From this memorial we may conelude that 
hitherto no Spanish ship had passed from Manila to Japan, 
but that the trade was entirely curried on by the Japanese 
vessels. Ansaldo visited Japan and has left us a map now 

n the National Library at Madrid. 
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During these early years of occupation the Spanish were 
no doubt too occupied in pacifying the natives of the in- 
terior and establishing themselves, to think much of other 
expeditions, military or otherwise, to other lands. _ From 
the various reports of Legaspi from the time of his arrival 
until his death, and the reports of his successors we learn 
that every opportmity was taken to learn the resources of 
their neighbours. ‘The fame of the Spanish and their settle- 
ment in Manila had also naturally been carried both to. 
China and Japan and in the year 1574 we find the Spaniards 
hard pressed by the attack of the Chinese pirate Limahon 
and his lieutenant Sioco, a Japanese. This expedition arriv- 
ed at Correjidor at the mouth of the Bay of Manila on 
November 29, 1574, and consisted of sixty-two vessels with 
500 women, two thousand soldiers, sailors, artillery, ete. 
Limahon ordered Sioco to land with 600 men to attempt a 
surprise. Sioco landed at Parafiaque by mistake and was 
discovered when marehing along the shore to Manila by the 
natives, who, imagining it to be one of the periodical des- 
cents of the Moros from the south, notified the Spaniards 
accordingly. ‘The Spanish, however, did not believe the news 
and allowed Sioco to.mareh up to the gate near the Master 
of the Camp’s houso before taking alarm. The Chinese 
surrounded the house, and the Master of the Camp’s wife 
coming to the window and thinking they were natives shout. 
ed, ‘Go, dogs, for to-day you will all die.” This speech 
was translated to Sioco who was greatly enraged and or- 
dered the house to be burned. Sioco, after killing the 
‘Master of the Camp, advanced against the city, but the 
Spaniards had utilised the moments gained by his delay to 
man the walls and Sioco was forced back to rejoin Limahon 
at Cavite. After three days a further attack was delivered 
by Sioco, but he was killed in the attempt. Limahon then 
retired to Parafiaque, where he re-embarked and sailed to 
Lingayen whence he was finally dislodged by the Spanish 
in 1575. A large part of his troops seem to have stayed 
behind and intermarried with the natives. Tt is their des. 
cendants to whom Father Malumbres refers in his work 
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mentioned above. It is also to be noted that the Spanish 
were assisted by Chinese men-ofwar sent in search of 
Limahon by the Viceroy of Fukien. ‘The next few years 
were doubtless passed by the Spanish in quietly pacifying 
the surrounding country, although during the administra- 
tion of Maldonaldo, a proposal was sent home to Spain to 
fit out an expedition to conquer China and Japan, This 
proposal shows us how uncertain and unreliable the in- 
formation received regarding those two Empires must have 
been, In the year 1582 we find tho first collision betwen 
the Spaniards and the Jupanese, The Governor General, 
Don Gonzalo Ronquillo, received news from the north that 
4 body of Japanese had arrived with twenty six vessels under 
‘Taifusa and had landed in the mouth of the river Cagayan 
ite of the spirited opposition of the natives. Ronquillo 
immediately recognised the necessity of dislodging them and 
despatched Don Pablo de Carvion to the north in a galley 
with a hundred soldiers. With this expedition went two 
Fathers, Francisco Rodriguey of the Franeisean Order and 
Father Christoval de Salvatierra of the Dominican Order. 
‘Phe former has left us a detailed account in the Chronicles 
of his Order. 

Carrion arrived at the port of Bolinuo in August 1582, 
where he received reinforcements. On arriving at Cape 
Boxeador in the extreme north of Luzon, he met one of the 
Japanese vessels, attacked it and after a desperate fight 
sacceoded in capturing it The valour of the Japmese 
and their double-handed swords seem to have excited the 
admiration of the Spanish. Carrion then rounded the eape 
and aided by a fog entered the river Cagayan and landed. 
‘Tho Japanese, however, had received news of his coming 
from members of the erew of the captured vessel who had 
managed to escape by swimming. Taifusa immediately led 
his men to the attack of the Spanish, who had entrenched 
themselves. Twice the Japanese delivered an assault even 
seizing the barrels of the Spanish guns with their hands. 
Both times they were repulsed by means of artillery and 
so great was his loss in the second assault that Taifuse 
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embarked his men and sailed away. News of the victory 
was sent to Ronquillo, who, realising thi importance of hold- 
ing Cagayan in force, ordered Carrion to remain and found 
acity. ‘There seems to be some doubt as to the name given 
to it; some Spanish writers mention it as Nueva Segovia 
which is now the name of the province. The city was most 
probably on the site now oceupied by Lalloe or Laoag. This 
encounter must have brought home to the Spaniards the 
ndeessity of seeuring the country from such raids and inva- 
‘sions. During the next few years every effort was made to 
fortify Manila, Cebu and other positions in the Islands. In 
1585 a strouig memorial was forwarded to the Council of the 
Indies in Madrid recommending the establishment of a fleet 
in order to protect the northern shores of Inzon (ie, Cagayan) 
from the raids of the Japanese. At the same time the Spanish 
santhorities in Manila took the precaution of establishing 
the Chinese and Japanese in separate districts outside the 
scity. 

The first mention of the Japanese district of Dilao we 
find in the Chronicle of the Francisean Order in 1585, but 
doubtless the district was established a year or two before, 
.as in their history the fathers mention it as already built 
and under their spiritual charge. A considerable number 
of Japanese inust have been at various times left behind by 
the trading vessels from Japan, From a paragraph in the 
Jesuit Father Chirino’s history published in 1604 (Father 
Chirino was in Manila from 1690 to 1602) it would appear 
that the Japanese before they were confined to the distriet 
-of Dilao lived in the Chinese district. ‘The paragraph is 
‘as follows: 








“Phe Chinese, Japanese, Malucos and Bisayans have 
“established in this city near our house a quarter of their 
“own, which-at that time was in charge of the Society; 
“and our Fathers administered the Sacraments to them and 
“‘theit families-ineluding their women and servants.’* 
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We see, however, that on the establishment of the Dis- 
trict of Dilao, the spiritual charge was, for some reason not 
explained in the ehroniele of the Franciscan Fathers, refused 
by the Jesuits. It is probable that the Franciscans had 
already built a church in Diluo and established themselves 
there before there was any question of Japanese converts 
and their disposal. ‘This would appear so because the first 
Japanese Christians mentioned as arriving in Manila, are 
those who were in 1585 placed in charge of the Franciscans 
aceording to the account in their chronicle, which is as fol- 
lows :— 

“About this time, towards the end of 1585, the Order 
“began to reap the first fruits of the seeds sown in Japan 
“‘by Father Jaan Pobre'by his religious life. For it: happen- 
“ed that vessel of considerable size with many Japanese 
“Christians on board sailing for Manila with horses, cor, 
“‘flour and other commodities for trade in these islands was 
“‘shipwreeked on the coast of Cagayan in a furious storm; 
‘and of all the rest remaining there, only ten arrived in 
“Manila with, the news of their misfortune and asking as- 
“sistance.” 

‘The Chronicle continues to relate that the Governor, 
Santiago de Vera, ordered help to be sent. The rest of the 
Christians were brought. to Manila and were at first placed 
in: the Chinese parian (district), but being Christians they 
‘wore afterwards at the request of the Franciscan Fathers 
moved to Dilao and left in their cherge. These facts would 
go to prove that Dilao was not originally placed apart for 
the Jupanese, but as indeed is mentioned elsewhere in the 
Franciscan Chronicle, their convent in Dilao was founded 
by that order for the conversion of heathen natives (infieles 
naturales). Since the establishment in Dilao of the above- 
mentioned Japanese Christians the whole distriet was then 
given up to the Japanese, Morga’s account of Dilao is as 
follows: 

“There wre genérally sonie Japanese, both Chistian and 
infidel, in Manila, These aré left by the vessels from Japati- 
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‘They have their special settlement and location outside the 
city between the Sangley Parian and the suburb of Laguio,. 
near the monastery of La Candelaria. There they are 
directed by religious of S. Francis by means of interpreters 
whom the Fathers keep for the purpose. They are a spirited: 
race, of good disposition and brave. ‘They wear their own 
costume, namely, kimonos of coloured silks and cotton, 
reaching halfway down the leg and open in front; wide short 
drawers, close fitting half-boots of leather, and shoes like 
sandals with the soles of well-woven straw. They go bare- 
headed and shave the top of the head as far back as the 
crown. Their back hair is long and fastened upon the skull 
in a gracoful knot. They carry their catans large and 
small in the belt. They have scant beards and are a race 
of noble bearing and behaviour. They employ many cere- 
monies and courtesies and attach much importance to honour 
and social standing. ‘They are resolute in any necessity or 
danger. 

‘Those who become Christians prove very good and are 
very devout and observant in their religion for only the 
desire of salvation incites them to adopt our religion, so. 
that there are many Christians in Japan. Accordingly they 
return freely and without opposition to their own country. 
At the most there are about 500 Japanese in Manila for they 
do not go to other parts of the Islands; consequently very 
few of them usually remain in the Islands. They are treated: 
very cordially as they are a race that demand good treat- 
ment, and it is advisable to do so for the friendly relations 
between the Islands and Japan.”” 

This account of Morga who was in Manila from 1595- 
1603 and whose work was published in 1609 is very interest- 
ing but in some points difficult to reconcile with the facts 
mentioned by Foreman. For instance he states that they 
do not go to other parts of the Islands, whilst Foreman 
hhas it that the Japanese were spread over Laguna and 
Pangasinan and had a settlement at Taal adding that the 
present Tagalogs are partly descended from Japanese. It 
is more than probable that the presence of the Japanese 
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in Cagayan in the early years of Spanish occupation and 
which is undeniable, alarmed the Spanish authorities to such 
an extent that they drove out the Japanese as far as possible 
from the provinces and only permitted them to remain in 
Manila, in their own district, where they could be kept 
under observation. 

‘We have seen that several Christian Japanesé arrived 
from Jepan in 1585. In 1587 another vessel arrived with 
cothers headed by one Gabriel. The arrival of Gabriel and 
his companions, whom he himself converted en route, is 
chronicled by both Father Ohirino and Father Colin in their 
respective histories. A special service was held in the church 
of the Jesuits, the Bishop Salazar himself assisting at their 
baptism, In reference to tho arrival of these Japanese 
‘Christians I would mention the existence in the National 
Library of Madrid of a letter signed by Bishop Salazar 
(Salazar became Bishop in 1581), and also by Gabriel and 
his companions containing a very interesting description of 
Japan together with a rough map made by the Japmese 
themselves, who added the names of the provinees in Japa- 
nese and in the map inserted the names of the provinces in 
“‘kana.’? ‘Their own names, too, are signed in Japanes 
Fyom the foregoing then we conclude that the Spanish, after 
asserting their authority, permitted the yearly trading vessels 
from Japan to continue and to leave behind Japanese whe, 
‘together with those Japanese Christians mentioned above, 
dwelt in Dilao where they were under the charge of the 
Franciscan Fathers. In the year 1690, the date of Governor 
‘General Pedro Gomez’s administration, we find according 
an account in Morga that the relations between the Spanish 
and Japanese were becoming strained. Morga writes as 
follows :— 

“During Gomez Perez’s administration the relations 
and peace existing between the Japanese and Spanish began 
to become strained; for hitherto Japanese vessels had gone 
fvom the port of Nangasaqui to Manila for some years laden 
swith their flour and other goods, where they had been kindly 
meeeived and despatehed.”” 
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On the part of the Japanese, no doubt, they found the 
restrictions which the Spanish were forced to put on them, 
irksome. The Spanish, learning more and more from the 
Srequent visits of the Japanese of the might of Japan, where 
at the time Hideyoshi was at the height of his power, were 
greatly alarmed for the safety of Manila and were inclined 
rather to tighten than loosen the restrietions. Moreover 
as we learn from one of the reasons put forward by a 
Council, summoned in Manila in 1630, against an indemnity 
to be given to the Japanese for the destruction of a Japanese 
vessel by the Spanish in Siam, the piratical expeditions to 
‘the north of Cagayan had by no means ceased with the 
repulse in 1582 of Taifusa, but such expeditions had often 
come down and interfered with the natives and vessels 
trading to Manila, All this naturally caused the Spaniards 
considerable anxiety and compelled them to regulate the 
comings and goings of the Japanese with great rigour. 

News of the doings in Manila was of course carried to 
Hideyoshi by the trading vessels and doubtless he was well 
informed of the efforts of the Spanish to check the Japanese. 
One Japanese, Harada Quiemon, who had aleady been in 
Manila, repeatedly urged on Hideyoshi the necessity of 
attacking Manila, Hideyoshi himself too, was perhaps glad 
to find an occupation for his troops and accordingly in 
1592 he despatched Harada with a letter to Gomez demand- 
ing the submission of the Philippines to his suzerainty. ‘The 
reason given for demanding this submission was doubtless 
based on the former activity of his nationals in the Islands, 
their defeat in the Cagayan River and subsequent gradual 
expulsion. For more recent causes he had only to complain. 
of the treatment of the Japanese in their quarter in Manila 
and the ediets of Gomez. 

‘The arrival of Harada as Ambassador from Japan caused 
the Spaniards no little alarm. Rumours of the might of 
Hideyoshi and his foreign wars had filtered down to the 
Philippines and they knew the warning was not one to be 
disregarded. At any moment a fleet from Japan might 
deliver an overwhelming attack. ‘The Spanish were at 
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this time also involved in a quarrel with the Portuguese at 
Macao besides being occupied with’ the preparation of an 
expedition to Siam and Cochin China, There remaitied. 
only one course to take. The Lord of Japan must be 
pacified and put off. Accordingly the Governor addressed 
a reply to Hideyoshi setting forth the might and power of 
his sovereign Philip the Second and stating that although 
his instructions prohibited him from acknowledging any 
claim of suzerainty he was most willing and desirous of 
opening up trade with Japan, ‘The reply was sent by 
Father Juan Cobo, but the vessel carrying the embassy was 
wrecked in Formosa. 

‘Tho Spanish after despatching their reply made every 
effort to put the city in a state of defence and to get rid of 
the Japanese. Some were persuaded to accompany the 
expedition to Cambodia and Cochin China in 1595, Others 
were returned in the ambussador's vessels to Japan. ‘The 
number of Japanese in Manila at this time must have heen 
fairly large. We have no exact figures, but the following 
extracts give an idea, A witness in Manila writes in 1593, 
“As I understand, there are three hundred or more Japa. 
nese here and one hundred and fifty came in the Ambas 
sador’s ship.” Another witness says, “that two other vessels 
are about to come here (to Manila) now. Before the coming 
of the Japanese this year (i.e. Harada) there were four hund- 
red Japanese here. ‘Theso two vessels have brought almost 
three hundred and another three hundred will come in the 
ships that are coming. ‘Therefore much eaution must be 
employed.” 

In the meantime whilst the Spanish were preparing in 
Manila, Hideyoshi had decided on the expulsion of the friars 
from Japan and in 1596, most of them were crucified at 
Nagasaki. In the same year occurred the wreck of the 
galleo San Felipe and its confiseation by Hideyoshi. News 
of both these occurrences arrived in Manila in the followmg 
year 1597, and the Governor, Don Franaseo Tello, determin- 
ed to send another embassy to Japan asking for the bodies of ~ 
the martyrs and compensation for the loss of the “Sam. 
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Felipe.” At the same time an offer to open permanent 
trade relations was to be made. The ambassadors were Don 
Inis Navarrete Fajardo and Diego de Sossa, a Portuguese 
gentleman, Many rich presents accompanied the embassy 
including an elephant. Don Inis arrived at Birado in 
August 1597, Hideyoshi was well pleased with the em- 
bassy, especially with the elephant, which he came out to 
see in the courtyard. ‘The chronicle relates that on the 
appearance of Taikosama the elephant went down on its 
Amees three times and trumpeted loudly. Hideyoshi in his 
reply excused the confiscation of the ‘San Felipe” citing the 
Jaws of his kingdom that all wrecks and their contents be- 
longed to the Lord of Japan. As for the friars he explained 
that they had done much harm in his country, teaching the 
people false doctrines and he asked that no more be sent. 
Finally he promised a continuance of commerce and ar- 
ranged for the shipment of the bodies of the martyrs. 

During the stay of the embassy in Kyoto the same 
Harada who came to Manil as ambassador still urged on 
‘Hideyoshi the necessity of attacking Manila, Consequently 
the embassy, though in a measure successful in recovering 
the martyrs, left a doubt in the minds of the Spaniards as 
to Hideyoshi’s real intentions. Don Luis himself died in 
Nagasaki but the remainder of the embassy returned safely 
to Manila with the bodies of the martyrs, where they were 
received in solemn state and a special service was held in 
their honour in the Jesuit church. ‘The Spanish continued 
their preparations to mect the invasion, which it was feared 
Harada would persuade Hideyoshi to make. Morga writes 
a8 follows:— 

“Trusting to time for the remedy, they so disposed 
affairs in Manila that they might be ready for any future 
emergency. They sent the Japanese who had settled in 
Manila—and they were not few—back to Japan and made 
those who came in merchant ships give up their weapons 
until their xeturn, which they endeavoured to hasten as 
much as possible, but in other respects they treated them 
hospitably.”” 
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"Also, as in a letter written to Manila by the martyred 
s before their execution, it was stated that Taikosama 
intended to occupy Formos @ means to conquer the 
Philippines, ships, under Don. Juan de Camuzio, were sont 
to recomnoitre that Island in, order to be the first in the 
field. Finally an embassy loft Manila in 1598 to the Vice- 
roys of Canton and Chincheo to warn them of Hideyoshi’s 
intentions and suggesting that they should combine with 
the Spanish to avert the common danger. Nothing,, how- 
ever, came of the embassy and in the same year Hideyoshi 
died, thus removing the danger of any immediate attack, 
How near this attack came to be a reality we learn from 
the Chronicle of the Franciscan Order, which relates that 
in 1697 Harada was actually appointed to the command 
of an expedition but that the expedition never came. to a 
head through the incompetency of Harada himself, 

For the next two or threo years we find no special men- 
tion of Japanese affairs. From the large number of Japa~ 
nese mentioned as in Manila in 1608 we can conelude that 
the trading vessels from Nagasaki continued their visits and 
that many Japanese remained behind. In 1600 an earth- 
quake was felt in Manila destroying the Cathedral and the 
Tesuit Church. In the following year a still more violent 
earthquake practically destroyed the town, In 1603 or 
1604 (some authors say 1603 others 1604) ocourred the first 
uprising of the Chinese or Sangleys as they were called by 
the Spanish. ‘This uprising was only put down with the 
assistance of the Japanese who numbered some eight hund- 
red. This is not the omly instance of the Japanese and 
Spaniards fighting side by side Japanese were included in 
the expedition of Desmatinas to the Moluccas and also as- 
sisted the Spanish in Cambodia in 1603 where the Spanish 
expedition came near to being annihilated and was only 
saved by the arrival of Japanese vessels from Japan. In 
1605 the Spanish again began to put restrictions on the 
Tapanese residents in Dilao. As will be seen from the fol- 
lowing extract from the “Laws regarding Sangleys,”” dated 
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“Madrid 1606, the number of Japanese had reached alarming 
proportions. 

“It is advisable for the security of the city of Manila 
that the number of the Chinese do not exceed 6,000. > Like- 
wise it is advisable that there should not be so many Japa- 
nese in that city for they already execed 3,000 ete.”” 

In 1606 a Japanese rebellion broke out. The Governor 
was away on an expedition to the Moluccas and the city was 
therefore but scantily defended. By the assistance of the 
priests the Japanese were pacified. Morga relates that the 
Japanese were enraged at the attempt of the Couneil which 
‘governed during the Governor's absence to embark them 
‘and send them away. Father Concepcion has it that the 
jmmediate commencement of the fight was a quarrel be- 
tween a Japanese and a Spaniard. The latter finally struck 
the Japanese and immediately the supporters of both took 
to arms. A priest succeeded in quieting the Japanese and 
the Spanish withdrew into the city. On the next day the 
Japanese seeing the preparations and artillery of the Spanish 
‘agreed to give up their arms. During that night, however, 
‘a house in the Japanese quarter caught fire and the Japa- 
nese immediately accused the Spanish of disarming them 
‘with the intention of burning their district. A! Jesuit again 
managed to quiet the Japanese. The danger to the city 
rust have been great and had the Japanese attacked on 
the previous day it is possible that Manila would have been 
sacked. In the next year 1607 the Japanese again rebelled. 
But this time the Governor had returned and the Spanish 
‘fttacked them in their quarter, defeated them and burned 
the district. Many were embarked on vessels and sent 
pack to Japan, and the Japanese, says Concepeion, were 
forbidden to reside in Manila, ‘This prohibition could never 
have been enforced as in the ensuing year we have frequent 
‘mention of them and their quarter of Dilao. 

In the meanwhile Iyeyasu Tokugawa, known to the 
Spanish as Daifusama, had risen to power in Japan, In 2602 
Tyeyasu despatched an embassy to Manila for the purpose 
of opening up trade. Among other things he requests that 
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warpenters might be sent to teach shipbuilding and offers 
ports in the Kwanto for the facility of Spanish vessels. Now, 
hitherto, the great security of the Spanish in Manila had 
“vested largely on the ignorance of the Japanese in ship- 
building, ‘The Governor therefore sent an evasive reply 
promising the despatch of a vessel to trade, but refusing the 
loan of carpenters unless sanctioned by the Viceroy of 
Mexico, At the same time a letter was sent to Fra Geronimo 
de Jesus, who was at Iyeyasu’s court and who had been 
instrumental in the despatch of the Japanese embassy, warn- 
ing him not to promise such fucilities to Iyeyasu, ‘The 
Japanese Ambassador Chikugo to whom the reply was en- 
trusted was wrecked in Formosa and Iyeyasu becoming im- 
patient at his non-arrival despatched Fra Geronimo de Jesus 
himself to Manila. ‘The Spanish Governor renewed his pro- 
aise of a yearly ship to the Kwanto and in 1603 Father 
Geronimo sailed in the “Santiago cl Menor’” with o cargo 
cof redwood, deerskins, raw silk ete. for the Kwanto. Owing 
:to stress of weather the vessel was forced to put into Hirado 
whence messages and presents were sent to Tyeyasu explain: 
ing the oceurrence. At about the game time, encouraged by 
the report of Geronimo, more priests set out for Japan in the 
Japanese vessels lying in the harbour, which, Morga tells us, 
seontinued to arrive from Nagasaki with flour. In 1602 the 
galleon “Espiritu Santo”? from Mexico to Manila was forced 
into Tiirado whence she escaped with great difficulty. Com- 
plaints were made and Iyeyasu in the hope of resuming 
trade relations between Manila and the Kwanto, had the 
offenders punished. 

‘The arrival of further missionaries in Japan caused 
Tyeyasu in 1605 to send another letter to Don Pedro de 
Acniia the Governor, requesting him to forbid them to depart 
and again stating his desire for trade and complaining of the 
non-appearance of a vessel in tho Kwanto, 'The following 
-extraet from a report from the Council of the Indies," pre- 
seiited to thé King of Spain, dated Madrid, 31st of March 
11607, thows light on the apparently balfhearted attempts 
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ofthe Spanish:to open a real trade and their attitude towards, 
Tyeyasu: 

". ¢tay-those Islands (Philippines) it appears of the great- 
eét'infportanes. that this: commerce (with Japan) be intro~ 
duised ‘and’ preserved, because, besides the provision of the. 
aforesaid goods, it is well to keep the King of Japan friendly 
by this:means, For if it were not so he would be the greatest 
endiny- that could-be feared on account of the number and 
size of his dominions and the valour of the people therein, 
‘whe-aré beyorid comparison the bravest in all India as has 
een experienced in the aforesaid Islands sometimes, with 
pirates who have overrun the coast, doing great harm and 
hindering the’eommerce of other nations.”” 

“his would show that the Spanish only maintained a 
semblance of trade to please Iyeyasu and indeed from a long 
‘deguiment Tnid Before the King of Spain somo few years 
later, in 1619, it is clear that the direct trade between Japan 
and the Philippines was by no means profitable to the Span- 
ish. In 1609 Philip the Third published ‘The Laws regard- 
ing Navigation and Commerce,” Law 2 of which runs:— 

“The trade, commeree, and navigation from the Phili 
pines to Japan shall be made by the citizens of the former 
Islands and the Japanese’ shall not be allowed to go to the 
Islands.’” 

The object of this was no doubt to reduce the numbers 
of Japanese in Manila, who, in spite of the prohibition issued 
against their residence in 1607, still came and settled in 
Dilad in large numbers. Fernando de los Rios Coronel in 
‘a report in 1619 urging reforms in the Philippines mentions 
that “already 2,000 Japanese reside in Manila, which is thus. 
endangered.’ In a certain measure also the refusal to allow 
Japanese to trade to Manila. would please Tyeyasu, as he, in 
his letter’ of 1605, “had protested against the residence of 
his subjects in Manila, 

In 1611 Iyeyasu, perceiving that the Spanish did not 
intenid to supply. his wants and alarmed at the increasing 
number of priests in Japan and the consequent rapid spread: 
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‘of Christianity, ordered the eviction of all missionaries from 
Japan and the suppression and éxpulsion of all Christians 
unless they changed their.faith. ‘The period from 1611 in 
‘Tapan is one of continual persecution of the Christians, many. 
of whom, however, came down to the Philippines, In 1614. 
a vessel arrived at Manila from Nagasaki with some. threo 
hundred Japanese Christians including Don Justo Takayama, 
called Ucandono and several Japanese fathers. .All were 
well received by the Spanish and lodged in the city. Pather 
Colin has left us a detailed account of Takayama’s life. 
‘Takayama was of great assistance to the fathers in the 
-early days of Christianity in Japan, but afterwards he fell 
ito disgrace with both Hideyoshi and Iyeyasu. Conse- 
-quénitly he was banished in 1614'to Manila with all his family. 
He died in 1615 and was buried in the Jesuit Church at San 
Miguel. With Takayama had come several Japanese Indies, 
also Christians, who were lodged in San Miguel. ‘They died 
at various dates, tho last in 1655, being, buried with others 
in the San Miguel Chureh. Father Colin relates that the 
Japanese in Manila among whom all had worked attended 
her funeral in large numbers. ‘This proves that although in 
1640, the Japanese were banished offleially they did not cease 
to arrive and live in Manila, 

From 1614 the Japanese Christians evicted from Japan 

* continued to arrive in small numbers and all were received 
‘by the Spanish and settled outside the city walls, In that 
‘year, too, Silva, the Governor, formed a new expedition to 
‘the Moluccas of which, he mentions, the Japanese from 
‘Manila formed a third of his forces. ‘The parishes where 
these Japanese were lodged are mentioned by Archbishop 
Serrano in 1621 in his report to the King of Spain, which 
runs:— 

“In the parochial clnureh of Santiago and in the villages 
of Dilao'and San Miguel, which are suburbs of Manila and 
in the port of Cavite, most of the Japanese in these Islands 
are instructed. Some ‘of thei ave married, and although, 
‘beeduse théy aré a péople “who go to and from their own’ 
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country they have no fixed number, at present there are 
more than fifteen hundred Christians.”” 

Further on in his report Serrano speaks of a hospital 
under the eate of the order of St. Francis at 500 paces from 
the walls of Manila, where from 100 to 150 sick were eared 
for. This hospital was doubtless for Japanese as the hos: 
pital for Chinese in Binondo was founded by Benavides in 
1587 and placed in charge of the Dominicans. gi 

‘The above proves that in spite of the apparently strained 
relations between the Spanish and Iyeyasu, Japanese con- 
tinued to pass to and fro between Nagasaki and Manila. 
‘The Spanish, as seen by various letters im 1621 from the 
Governor to the King, still feared Japanese invasions. In 
the same year an attempt was made by Don Fernando de 
Silva to reopen official relations with Iyeyasu. The negotia- 
tions, however, fell through. Silva himself was then sent 
to help the Portuguese in Macao against the Dutch, who to- 
gether with the English had begun to menace both Macao 
and the Philippines. ‘This expedition, which also included 
‘Japanese, touched at Siam-where it was overpowered and 
Silva was killed. In the same year, alarmed by the danger 
from both<the Dutch and English and the large number of 
Tapanese who, says Serrano, then numbered 3,000 and were 
jn the habit of giving information to the English and Duteh, 
the Governor of the Philippines, Don Alonso Fajardo de 
Tenca, expelled many Japanese. It was also in 1621 that 
the Spanish began to think seriously of occupying Formosa 
to guard, says Fajardo, in a letter in December of that 
year, the Japanese trade, which was menaced Vy English 
‘and Dutch vessels which fitted out in southern ports of Japan. 
In 1625 the “‘Alealde Major”? of Cagayan was ordered to 
arm two galleys and other boats, to proceed to Formosa 
‘and to fortify himself in Tamsui, which is nearest to Cagayan. 
This move was to protect the Islands against the Dutch, 
who had already settled in Tainan, opposite to Tanchuy, 
with the avowed purpose of mastering the Chinese com- 
merce. In 1626 the Spanish found it necessary to send 
larger foree to oceupy Formosa to protect their Chinese and 
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Japanese trade. ‘The Spanish were in Formosa from 1626- 
1642, It is interesting to note from documents in the pos- 
session of the Dominicans in Manila, that much Christian 
work was done in Formosa by Japanese priests from Manila, 
One, by name Tomas Naqui, made an expedition to the 
Loochoos, In 1629 the Dutch attempted to drive out the 
Spanish, but were defeated. ‘Their final effort, however, in 
1642, was successful. The loss of Formosa was felt keenly 
by the Spanish, as by their occupation they had, as expected, 
obtained a large share of the Chinese and Japanese trade 
with Macao, In connection with this cecupation of For- 
‘mosa many similar words in that island and Luzon are to 
be noted. Aparri in Luzon, Taparri in Formosa, Talibong 
in Luzon, Alibon in Formosa, Biseaya and Basay, Palauan 
and Peloan. 

In 1628 during a visit of the Spanish to Siam, a Japa- 
nese vessel also put in and was for some reason attacked 
and burnt by the Spanish, 'The Spanish in 1629 sent to 
Nagasaki offering reparation for the deed, if the Japanese 
would open a regular traffic again, No reply was received 
and it was determined, in a eouncil held in Manila, to do 
nothing further. ‘The couneil gave as their reasons for 
offering no further reparation the followin, 

“Thus it is believed that these Islands have an especial 
reason to consider themselves aggrieved by Japan. Ist. 
Because the Japanese have prohibited commerce without 
other reason than the faith, and that with so great severity 
that a ship which sailed seeretly from the districts of Arima 
and Omura for these Islands having put back and the 
‘Tapanese ascertaining whither it was bound, the loss of many 
lives and the most cruel injuries to the Christian people 
there resulted. 2nd. Because the Japanese refused to re- 
ceive the ambassadors who were sent from here in order 
to bring about peace and harmony between these kingdoms. 
3rd. Because of the old time robberies which were made 
in the time of Taicosama and by his order, of the goods of 
the galleon ‘San Felipe’? which put in at their coasts be- 
cause of bad weather—the Japanese martyring on that oc- 
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casion the religious. of St., Francis who protested against 
the injustice; and Taico declaring war against these Islands 
in the endeavour to make them tributary, and for some 
‘years sending a number of ships to infest as they did, these 
‘coasts, and although peace was made afterward in the time 
of Daifu and commerce was réopuned, still they never gave 
satisfaction for the wrong committed, nor did we obtain 
damages for it. Consequently as soon as the peace was 
broken, on account of Daifu, and because they deprived us 
‘of.commerce with them, it appears that they again renewed 
the past insults and that’they are vigorously demanding 
their right of procuring redress. 4th. Because from the 
time when our ships putin at Japan and the Japanese had 
news of the richness of these Islands, they have always tried 
to conquer them, by endeavouring to get a foothold on the 
Island of Formosa, in order to make it a way-station for 
‘the conquest of Luzon. That has caused the Governor of the 
Philippines to make great expenditures and vast prepara 
tions during the past few years; and but recently it is 
learned that discussions of this kind are rife in Japan and 
that their reason for not doing it (i.e. conquering the Is- 
lands), is not the lack of malice, but of power.”” 
‘The Spanish at this.time, 1630, seem tovhave really ex- 
pected an invasion. ‘The Portuguese, too, in Macao were 
afraid vf the Japanese avenging their injury on them by 
interfering with their commerce and accordingly they re- 
‘quested the Spanish in Manila to make good the loss of 
the abovementioned vessel to the Japanese. This we see 
‘the Spanish refused to do unless the Japanese opened com. 
merce with Manila and gave satisfaction for old wrongs. 
In 1680, says Father Concepcion, two Japanese vessels ar- 
rived in Manila, one from the Governor of Nagasaki and 
the other from the King of Satsuma. Their object was to 
spy out the city of Manila with the idea of vengeance for 
‘the loss of the Japanese vessels in the river of Siam. They 
were well received in Manila and at their public reception 
a grand military display was made’in order to impress 
them with the fatility of attempting the conquest of Manil 
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‘The Spanish evidently succeeded in their object, for the 
Japanese made no attempt against Manila and in the fol- 
lowing year, 1631, two vessels arrived to trade, In them 
eae the famous bateh of lepers. It appears that Tyeyasu 
realised that the further persecution of the Christians, far 
from diminishing their numbers, only increased them by 
converts made through admiration of the manner in which 
‘the Christians bore their sufferings. Accordingly in. spite 
of the advice of the Duteh, he gave orders to ship all Ohrist- 
ians who refused to change their faith out of the country, 
No doubt in sending a batch of lepers to Manila, Tyeyasu 
thought to embarrass the Spanish and hoped that if they 
refused to receive them, Christianity would reeeive a sovere 
check. The Spanish did not, however, fall into the trap, 
Dut received them as is shown by the following extract from 
the report of Don Juan Nino de Tavora, the Governor Gen- 
‘oral at that time, dated July 1632, 





“pwo ships came last year (i.e, from Japan), to trade 
with this city of Manila. In those ships were sent 180 poor 
Jepers exiled to these Islands, whom the heathen tried to 
make renegades to the faith of Christ (as many others have 
become) ; but their entreaties had no effect on these people. 
Lealled « council of state to determine whether these lepers 
should be received and in what manner they should be re- 
ceived. It was not because I hesitated to receive them; for 
even though they might fasten the disease on me, I would 
not dare to Jeave an apparent Christian in the sight of 80 
‘many opposed to the faith, and in the face of the persecution 
which has been raging in that kingdom, It was determined 
that they should be received immediately and taken straight 
to the church; and that they should be welcomed, entertained 
and supported with the alms whieh this community desired 
to apportion. A begimming has been made in collecting alms 
and a room has been arranged in the hospital of the natives 
where they are to be put.” ae 

** A Dominican father writes on the same subject:— 
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“They sent in these ships a hundred or more Christian 
lepers, who whatever they did with them, would not abandon 
the faith; and in order not to stain their catans, as they 
said, with such people, they left them alive and exiled them to. 
the Philippines. Here they were kindly received—as was re- 
quired by Christian piety and by the cause for which they 
had been exiled—without considering the affront which the 
Japanese thought to put on us by sending the dregs of that 
kingdom.” 

‘In 1632 another vessel arrived bringing further Japa- 
nese including their wives and children and again in 1635 
mention is made of the arrival of a large number of rich 
‘converted Japanese who had fled from the fierce perseoutions 
to which the Christians had been subjected in Japan, AlL 
these the Spanish received and permitted to dwell in Manila, 
cithet in San Miguel or Dilao. In 1640 further intercourse: 
with Japan was prohibited by the King of Spain. Never- 
theless several friars at different periods made efforts to 
penetrate the country ; notably in 1677 by Fathers Francisco. 
de Juan and Alvaro de Joseph both of whom were killed 
by the Chinese who offered to take them. In 1712 a Japa- 
nese father applied officially to the Governor’ of Nagasaki 
for permission to enter but was informed that the edicts 
were still in force. Ai matter of interest is the establish- 
‘ment in 1622 in Manila by the Misericordia of a school to. 
teach children of the Japanese and Chinese. 

In connection with the residence of Japanese in Manile 
the following eases in the courts throw light on their rela 
tions with the Spanish and their traffic in the Islands. In 
1616 a case was tried in the High Court (Real Audiencia) 
against General Don Francisco de la Serua for excessive 
expenses on a voyage from Mexico (Nueva Espaiia) to 
Manila. ‘The case has its interest because it mentions that 
the vessel called at Satsuma. In 1625 General Andres 
Perez Franco is proceeded against for exacting one real 
month from Japanese shops in Cavite, of which he was 
Governor. In another case in 1627 reference is made to. 
Capt. Jaan Snion, Governor of the Japanese. From this 
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it would appear that the Japanese as well as the Chinese 
had their own special governor who was responsible for them 
and their behaviour. In 1628 the High Court hears an, 
appeal from the court of the province of Pampanga. Pedro; 
Lvon, a Japanese, proceeds aginst Miguel de Sosa for ill. 
treatment of his wife Maria Cosia, This is an indication 
that the Japanese, if not legally so, were nevertheless at times 
yesident in the provinces. That they were prohibited is clear 
from the case in 1632, in which the Alealde Major of La 
Laguna is cited as sending despatches to Manila withow. 
payment by the hand of a Japanese who came daily from 
the Lake of Laguna to Manila, Instructions are sent to him. 
that the Japanese, Christians or otherwise, are prohibited by 
law from going to native villages. In 1633 we learn that & 
sJupanese vossel was in the Bay of Manila from a ease brought 
against the Captain. In 1636 a ease was made ont against 
the Alealde Major of Cagayan for illegal trading and 
seimire of goods from Uhinese and Japanese ships visiting the 
Crgayan coast. 

‘As stated before, trade between Japan and the Philip- 
pines was forbidden in 1640, and no effort seems to have been 
made by the Spanish themselves to carry it on. Japanese, 
however, occasionally arrived in Manila from shipwrecks, 
which would tend to show that their vessels came down to- 
the Philippines, if not to Manila. Father Concepcion relates 
how fifteen shipwrecked Japanese arrived in 1753 and were 
taken charge of in Dilao by the Franciscans. The Francis- 
cans obtained from the Government help towards their sup: 
port, citing in their petition that help had been given im 
similar cases in 1693 and 1706. ‘The same writer mentions. 
the case of Don Juan Castaneda Couraimo, a Japanese, who, 
with his companions was assisted by the Government until 
1752 when the last of them, Vicente Pimentel, died. 

‘The next question to consider is: What remains of this 
residence and trade of the Japanese are there to-day? Fore- 
man suggests that the Tagalogs are descendants and it may 
be that they have Japanese blood. Father Malumbres has. 
it that the Tongotes have Japanese ancestors. Foreman 
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algo wientions a Japanese temple as having existed, but I 
have been unable to find any mention of it and it seems un- 
Vikely that the Spanish, with the friars so powerful, would 
have permitted it. As regards tombs, we know that Taka- 
yama and his companions as they died were buried in the 
Jesuit Church in San Miguel. This church was destroyed 
cand Tam infotmed that, when the Jesuits built their pre- 
sent church, many of the bodies found beneath the ruins of 
the former, were transferred to the exypt of the present 
edifice, and it may be, therefore, that Japanese remains were 
brought with them, ‘The Japanese fathers were probably 
buried in the churches of the orders to which they belonged. 
‘The Japanese nuns of San Miguel appear to have been buried 
in the parish church of that village. ‘The last died in 1656. 
‘The relies of the martyred Japanese Fathers are preserved 
in the Franciscan Convent, 





‘THE INTRODUCTION OF THE SWEET” 
POTATO INTO THE FAR EAST ~ 


By Dr. Edmund Simon—Nagasdki 


‘The problem whether the sweet potato.which is know 
not only in America, but is also widely distributed in the Far 
East and the South-Sea Islands is of American origin or 
not has not yet been wholly solved. ‘The Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ says in regard to this question: ‘The plant is 
not known in a truly wild’state, nor has its origin been as- 
certained. A, de Candolle concludes that it is in all pro 
bability of American origin, though dispersed in Japan, 
China, the South Sea Islands, Australia, ote; its migrations. 
are only explained by him on geological grounds of an. 
entirely hypothetical character.’ ‘The following paper will 
bring more ight on the question and may be able to confute: 
the theory proposed by A. de Candolle.. It may be mention- 
ed in this connection that Prof. B, H. Chamberlain has al- 
rendy pointed out that the plant in question is not indigenous 
to Japan but has been introduced-from China, the Loochoo- 
Islands acting as mediators.* 

‘This plant now cultivated over nearly all the Far East. 
wwas introduced to China only about three hundred and twen. 
ty years ago and to Japan about two hundred and forty: 
years ago after a long migration starting probably from the 
iniddle part of the Western hemisphere. If the undevelop- 
ed means of communications prevailing in the beginning of 
the 17th Century be taken into consideration the rapid 
spread seems astonishing. 








4. Ninth Edition, Vol. XIX see under: Potato, 
2. The Luehu Islands and its Tohabitents, Journal of the Royal’ 
Geographical Society, Vol. V. p. 301. 
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‘The names given to the plant by the Chinese and the 
Japanese prove clearly the fact, that it is not an indigenous 
product of either country. ‘The former call this kind of 
potato (batatis edulis) expressly “fanshu’? (##P) meaning 
“*foreign tuber,” the latter call it ‘‘Riukiu-imo” Gi # 4) 
in the southern paris of Kiushu, or “‘Satsuma-imo’? in the 
middle of Japan. In Riukiu, the archipelago forming a 
long chain of islands from Kiushiu to Formosa, the name 
“‘Kare-imo” O& #9 or in the Okinawa dialect “Karammu”” 
—Chinese potato—prevails. Analyzing these different de- 
signations we can already diseover some of the paths which 
‘the plant has followed in its migrations. 

However, before turning to this subject we may first 
try to ascertain the country where the plant originated.* 
‘The name “Batata” points to the West-Indies as the word 
is said to be of Haytian origin.‘ From this we may assume 
that the plant originally came from the middle and southern 
parts of America, just as the ordinary potato (solanunt) 
came from the Andes.’ The islands of Cuba and Hayti were 
iscovered on the first voyage to America by, Christopher 
‘Columbus and it is not unlikely that the sweet potato was 
introduced to Spain by the discoverers about the end of 
the 15th Century. According to Chisholm’ the Batata seems 
to have been known even in England in 1560. ‘The Century 
Dictionary states that the word potato is generally to be 
understood in the sense of sweet potato when used by Eng- 
lish writers down to the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Gerarde in a book (Herball) published in 1636 writes: 
“Clusius calleth it Batata, Camotes, Amotes, and Ignames 

















3 An Analysis of the Sweet Potato by B.W, Dwars was published 
Vol. VI p. 349 of the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 

4, Standard Dictionary of the English Language 1906 (Bunk & Wagnalls 
Co, New York ani London); ‘The Century Dictionary pub. by The Times, 
London: «Hatin batata the native name of the sweet potato.” 

5 Bid, “is a native of the Andes, particularly in Chili and Pert fo 
‘New Mexieo.” 

6. Handbook of Commercial Geography 1904, p. St. 
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in. English Potatoes, Potatus and Patades.’” From this 
sentence it is clear that the Spaniards introduced the plant 
to Europe, as Camotes is the-Spenish name for the sweet 
potato. ms 

‘The Philippine Islands were probably the first country 
in the Far Bast into which the batata was imported. These 
islands were discovered in 1521 by Magalhaes, a Portuguese 
subject engaged in Spanish service, on his famous cruise 
around the world (1519-22). The Spaniards sottled down in 
Tazo, according to the Chinese Ming Annals (Ch. 323, P. 
X1), about the commencement of the Wanli period (1573)* 
or as the Spanish accounts state more correctly in 1671, The 
Spaniards established a flourishing trade with the Chinese 
port Hai-cheng, the inhabitants of which sent their junks to 
Manila,’ The bulk of Chinese merehandise, the ebief articles 
‘of which consisted of silk, pottery, and metal-wares, was 
trans-shipped to the ports of New §pain and Pern, and these 
places became large markets for Chinese manufactures—a 
trade which was a soureo of immense profit to China” We 
find mention in a Japanese record, as will be seen later, of 
the sweet potato being cultivated in Luzon at this time and 
it is something more than mere assumption to say that the 
Spaniards introduced this plant to the Philippine Islands 
finding the subtropical climate and the fertile soil suitable 
for its cultivation. ‘This assumption seems to me all the 
more credible because (it is at the same time well established 
that) at the same time the Spaniards introduced a number 
of useful plants from the East into Mexico probably by way 





7. Also the golanum “was probably first introduced into TBurope from 
the region of Quito by the Spaniards, about the middle of the sixteenth 
‘century, In 1986 it was brought to England from Virglais, where, however, 
ft was probably derived from a Spanish souree.” (Century Dictionary). 

8 B, Lanfer, The Relations of the Chinese to the Philippiae Islands. 
‘Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections (Quarterly Issue) Vol. 50, Past 2, pl 258, 

9. ibid. p. 277. 

10. Le. 
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of the Philippines Why should they, not have brought 
over from America plants fit for cultivation in the newly 
acquired territory? Sine Spanish records of the time are 
not at my disposal, itis impossible of course to prove exactly 
the actual truth of the presumption and I must leave it to. 
be made certain by further investigations. Although not 
acquainted with the native language of Imzon I was inform- 
ed by a friend who has been there for a couple of years and 
understands the language that there is no native term given 
to the. sweet potato, but:that they use the Spanish expression 
“<Qauiiote,”” another strong proof in favour of ‘the Spaniards. 
boing the means of introducing the sweet potato. 

‘We may now leave the uncertain grounds of hypothesis 
and turn to the history of the introduction of the sweet 
potato to China, In volume IV. of the Okinawa-shi (HLA) 
a-work compiled by  Iohiji (O44), a Japanese author, in 
the 10th yeay of Meiji (1878), we find a passage, presumably 
taken from a Chinese source, running as follows: ‘The 
‘foreign potato’ was a product of the main island, Luzon. 
‘The islanders were forbidden to export the seeds to foreign 
countries.” From this statement it is clear the Spaniards 
were of opinion that the sweet potato was a very valuable 
‘and rare plant at this time and that they tried to monopolise- 
the culture in order to retain a lucrative trade in the potato. 
Had it been an indigenous product of the Philippine Islands, 
the Chinese who had already settled there before the arrival 
of the Spaniards® would have introduced the useful plant 
to China at an earlier time. On this point the Okinawa-shi 
states expressly that the sweet potato was introduced to: 
China. in 1594, that is twenty-three years after the Spaniards: 
had settled in Tuzon, and then only by means of a fraud. 
“A man from Chin-an' of the Ming Empire, called Chen 














1 hid, p, 261, The quoted paper: by De. Walter Hoogh « Oriental 
Tnfences in. Mexico” (America “Authropelogist, 1900, pp. 66-74) was 
inacesible for me. 

p25 De AOR 7 MY RATERS Hh 9 
13, Laufer, bid pp. 257/58. 
14. A plate in Tubckien province Chsan-chow prefecture. 
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Chen-lung had been living # long time in Luzon engaged in 
commerce. Having bribed the natives he succeeded in get- 
ting the seeds and planted them after his return home in 
the 22nd year of Wanli (1594). This was the first time that 
the foreign poteto was planted in China.” A’ further 
reference helps to prove clearly that the sweet potato was 
unknown in Luzon before the arrival of the Spaniards. We 
find the potato not yet mentioned in @ passage of the Ming 
Shih (Ch. 323 P, Ila) which speaks of the trade articles be- 
tween China and the Philippine Islands. “The native 
articles traded were cotton, cotton goods, beeswax, cocoanut 
and fine mats.""" Therefore it seems without any doubt 
that the Spaniards first introduced the sweet potato to the 
Philippine Islands and that the Chinese did not know the 
plant previously as they would have if the plant were in- 
digenous for the China-Philippine trade was in existence at 
an earlier date than the Spanish occupation, 





On account of deficiency of material I am at present 
unable to trace step by step the gradual spreading of the 
potato from the southern areas of Ful-kien over the whole 
of China. Let us turn now to the question of how the 
Batata was introduced into Japan and see how the Loochoo 
Islands played a very important part in it. Okinawa, the 
main island of the Loochoo, was at that time a small kingdou 
Ciringshan # iM) paying tribute to both China and Japan. 
In Nafa GW #) the principal port of the Islands, a flourish- 
ing trade was carried on which consisted principally of ex- 
changing the products of the Middle Kingdom with those 
of Japan, ie., the Nafa merchants were the intermediaries 
between these two countries."? ‘The daimyo Shimadan Tehisa 














15. WAIN 2 ABRIL} 7A IM AY 7 BRK AMAL 
PARSON 2 HET RY Me RRS iin sv AM He 
th} x, I have not yet been able to discover the source this extract is 
derived from, probably it is from a local history of the Fuh-kien provinee. 1 
‘hope these Hines will bring it to light. 

16. Laufer, ibid. p. 252. 

17. von Siebold, Nippon, Archiv zur Beschreibung Japans, 1897. Vol. 
Mp. 277. . 
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having made war upon Okinawa in 1609, entirely subjugated 
the King Sho Nei (ff #) and took him and the erown-prince 
away from Okinawa to Japan but released both and allowed 
them to go back to their own country expressing particularly 
the wish that they should put Japanese articles on the Chi- 
nese market in exchange for Chinese."* The sweet potato 
naturally and easily followed when trading relations were 
regularly established. 

‘The introduction of the Batata into the small Kingdom 
‘of Chungshan has been duly recorded by the native chro- 
niclers because the tubers proved to be an excellent guard 
against the frequent famines there, making the people 
‘wealthy and enlarging the prosperity of the whole nation, 
‘The islands lying in the midst of the ocean are frequently 
visited by strong winds and typhoons, causing floods and 
often doing enormous damage to the crop. The Loochooan 
Niigun GF MD, or in Japanese pronuneiation Noguni, who 
held the post of a Sokwan (L. dial. Sukwan #&#), an official 
courier, noticing the sweet potato on a tour in Fuh-kien 
recognised its value and brought the seeds to his country 
and planted them in his village. Masatsune Gt ¥)» another 
official, taking great interest-in his enterprise, strongly sup- 
ported him in spreading the potato. over the country. Con- 
eerning this we read in a book entitled Noguni Kafu GF i 
MD, Genealogy of the Family of Nugun"?: 

“In the period of Wan-li he was appointed Sikwan and 
went to the Min province Gil #)- Having entirely fulfilled 
his official duties he returned in the thirty-third year of the 
same period (1605) having noted the foreign potato. Remem- 
dering that in his native country ever year typhoons arose 
oing damage to the five grains,” and thus making it im- 
possible to prevent famine and dearth by which his eountry- 
men were placed in anxiety, he took it with him on his retum. 











18 ibid p 279. 

to, ‘The text is quoted in “Gimma Masatsine to Nogeni Sokwan;” 
‘Okinawa KyBike Ni. 45, pe 3% 

20, The Clinese understand under the five grains: Rice, millet, barley 
And wheat, Deans, hemp, . 
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and planted the seeds in Nagun, Nisatsu, Sunabi and other 
villages of the Chattan district. Further he taught the 
auethods of its cultivation amongst the villagers and thus 
anade the plant a substitute for the five grains, Afterwards 
‘Masatsune, the Wekate” of Gimma Gi MB 2) from the 
Ma (#2) Clan, heard of it and asked for shoots and guidance 
for cultivation, Nagun taught him the principles of eultiva- 
tion, Masatsune following the instructions published them 
widely over the country. Such was the story of the intro- 
duetion of the potato and certainly it was to Ntigun’s 
ered 

Similar to this xeport is another one appearing in the 
Gimma-uchi 10 Kafu®: 

“In the thirty-third year of Wan-i the Stkwan Nigun 
brought on his retwn from China the earth-ball plants Fan- 
shu. Masatsune hearing this asked for them and inquired 
as to the practice of their culture, Nigun answered: “Talo. 
the ereepers, make wheel-shaped circles, and throw them 
nto the soil for cultivation. When the time hos arrived 
cut the shoots, and dig out the potatoes for use.”” Masatsune 
did so seven or eight years and then happened a year of 
great famine and searcity. - Masatsune was struck with the 
idea to extend the cultivation of the foreign potato through 
the whole country in order to use it as a substitute for the 
five grains, thus making the country as prosperous as others. 
He did so, tested the cultivation some years and at last et 
the shoots and scattered them over the fields one to the 
square foot. Within fifteen years all the people in the 
country used it as a substitute for the five grains. ‘This was 
due to the influence of Masatsune, By moans of the foreign 
potato years of misfortune ceased. Thereafter were 
blished sacrificial ceremonies at Akafira in Jimma and the 
people of Jimma were ordered to commemorate the gracious 
acts of the Sikwan Nagun. This is the patrimony of our 
fahhily.”” 























‘2t. This term is explained in: Edmund Simon, Beitrege zur Kenntnis 
fer Ritkin-Ineeln, Lelpaig 1913, p- 1365 compare also ibid. p. 97. 
a2, Okinawa Kyoiku Nr. 46, p. 30. 







































‘ Whe Riukiu-Koku-Kiu-ki G# #8 mM, a panuasript 
Efe pimension of ho former King, says; 

“The Foreign Potato, There are different ‘ad, ‘one 
‘with ted skin and white tuber, andther one ‘vith both alin 
‘and tuber white and another one with red skin and yellow 
tuber.** 

Jn the thirty-third year of Wan-li under the reign of 
King Sho Nei the Silewan Nogun (a man from the village 
Nagun) went personally to China and brought the potato 
‘baok:with him on his return, ‘The Wekata Péching of 
‘Jitima, Masatsune of the Ma Clan, hearing this asked for 
samples. Nagun gave him some and told him: ‘You must 
thoroughly hoe the soil, prepare erepers of the potato, put 
them in the soil, and let them grow for several months, 
afterwards dig them out for eating.” Masatsune followed 
penned the potato became flourishing. ‘When years 
| ©Ot niisfortane or famine arose and the people suffered from 

a grout hunger, Masatsune distributed the potatoes over the 
‘country, making them a substitute for the five grains. ‘There- 
fore the descendants of the Ma Clan up to the present saerir 
| fice thankfully to Niigun. The yellow foreign potato was 
‘imtrodneod by a man in the thirty-third year of Kang 

Shad boon in! Pub-Kien, and. -who ixfter his xebuta 

© tributed it in every place. But it is only a different Ikind 
+ Biren ice storm or mow does no harm to it; therefore, it is 
of great value.’ 

‘On a trip to Okinawa I took the opportunity to visit 
‘he tomb of Nigun. It is situated in the middle part of the 
t ra as Nakagara’ GF MO in the Chattan-magini 
18 W-A* not far away from the village Nagun wear the: 
wast, where the rivulet Nagun-kara flows into the sea. In 
| the slope of a hill a cave is dug in the rocks, a few stone- 
“steps Tead to the vault. Under the roof formed by the 
“Hopkes stands a coffin-shaped stone case with a roof-shaped 
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23, Bid. p. 29, 

Se RARE. — AE, — HOLE, HII, 

25, The term Siar" cognate to the Japanese, = quo,” meaning: 
strict, or eunty. ; = 

















‘Tombstone of Niigua, Nakagamiguo, Oki 
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seover, and in front of the case is put a stone inceuse burner 
or altar of oblong shape. On the right a stone monument 
with an inscription has been erected. ‘The roofed stone 
cease and the stone altar were built in the thirty-ninth year 
of Kanghsi (1700) by a Chito GBD, an official from 
the Sh G#)-Clan by name Masatsune who spent money 
for that purpose. The stone tablet was erected in the 
sixteenth year of Kien-lung (1751). ‘The style of the tomb 
somewhat differs from that usually adopted in Loochoo. 
‘The inhabitants, as may he lnown, first place the corpse in 
@ coffin, which they deposit in a vault, About three years 
afterwards when the flesh has decayed they collect the 
bones and wash them with native ricewine, then they put 
them in urns which they deposit in the background of the 
vault" ‘There are two different kinds of tombs, one being 
simply a vault excayated in the rocks the entrance of which 
is closed with stones or stone plates, the other one is also 
& vault but its roof is horse-shoe shaped in South-Chinese 
fashion and before the entrance a broad space is hedged 
in by a stone wall. Nagun’s tomb is of the first-mentioned 
type but with some modifleation, The original vault in 
which the um was deposited has apparently-heen opened 
in front in order to make yom for the stone ease and the 
tablet. Behind the former backwall of the vault a new 
one has been excavated. The stone case, as might be judged 
from the first appearanee is not a coffin but an altar for 
burning paper, @ so-called stone-furnace CB lf #- as ine 
‘dicated clearly by the hole in front. T observed another 
specimen of the same shape on an excursion to Unten harbour 
on a eross-way and it was explained to me by an edueated 
native to be a ‘funjuro,’ a stone fumnaee for buming paper. 
‘The stone tablet has inscriptions in Chinese on both sides, 
‘the one in front being a record of the history <3 #8» the 
one on the buck giving a detailed account of Ntignn’s de- 
scendants. ‘The inscription in front translated is as follows” : 





























26, The Lucha Islands p. 453- 
27, Text quoted by T. Hiks, Nekagami Gunshi p. 63, and Okinawa 
‘yolk Ne. 44, pp. 3% 35 
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Record of the History of the Sikwan Niigun 


“Our ancestor the Sdkwan Nigun was a man from the 
village Nigun, In the period Wan-li he was appointed by 
Royal order Stiewan, When he was formerly in China, he 
had noticed the foreign potato and introduced it as a sub- 
stitute for the five grains. Because our country is situated 
in the midst of a vast ocean, the five grains were damaged 
every year by storms, and the sad distresses of famine and 
dearth did not cease. He brought this foreign potato back 
with him on his retwen and spread the seeds over our coun- 
‘try as a substitute for the five grains, making the country 
unfailingly prosperous, It was in the thirty-third year of 
this period that he returned after having fulfilled his off- 
cial duties. He studied fully the methods of cultivation and 
brought them with him. In the beginning he planted the 
potatoes in the village Nogun and neighbouring districts 
and spread them over the whole country. ‘Then the Wékata 
of Jimma from the Ma Clan, Masatsune, hearing this, came 
expressly and asked for them. ‘The Stkwan quickly agreed 
to a wide distribution over the country and taught him 
in detail: the methods of cultivation. Masatsuné, aiding 
him, spread it over the country, thus further adding to the 
meritorious services of the Sikwan, Such was the origin 
of the foreign potato in our country. (For details see Kiuki 
and Masatsune-Kafu,) ‘The Sakwan passed away after a 
long life and the villagers and the people from the neighbour- 
ing districts still worship at his tomb and even from the re- 
mote countries they come for reverence, Up to the present his 
countrymen call him ‘Sitkwan u niishi’*; furthermore they 
call him ‘mmu u niishi.”” When later the Chité of the Sho. 
Clan, the Wekata from Nagun village, Masatsune, saw thé 
inhabitants of the village and of the neighbouring country 
going to this tomb to pay reverence and even people from 
remote countries worshipping there, he called the old men 








28. Ihe big master Sokwan”. 
29. «The big master of the potato”. 
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of the village and also their descendants end inquired in 
detail for the reason. Having considered it he himself in 
the thirty-ninth year of Kang-hsi spent money for putting 
in order the stone altar and the stone furnace. They altered 
the grave to make place for the altar and the stoue-funaee. 
thereby rendering the great dead more honour and respect. 
But we (think): The water issues from one source but is 
divided into myriad branches. Mankind has been generated 
from only one man, and (because they have forgotten their 
common origin) they do not wear (mourning) clothes. If 
they wear no (mourning) clothes, they reslly do not differ 
from the people on the roadside. Fearing that they will 
faultily record the merits of our ancestor, we engrave the 
record on this stone. 

Under the Great Chting Dynasty in the autumn on 
the grain day of the niuth month of the sixteenth year 
of Kang-hsi. ‘ 

Respectfully recorded and erected (by) Fija of the sisth 
generation, Chikudomashi, residing at Shuri*,”” 

According to a memorandum on the back Fija (Japa- 
nese Hika . (tt #) was a descendant of the Sikwan Nigun. 
‘The inseription on the back of the stone coutains no in- 
formation about the introduction of the potato, and may be 
omitted here. 

To avoid any mistake it is necessary to mention the fact 
that previous to the introduetion of the sweet potato a plant. 
called Satsummu GH 49 was already known in Loochoo. 
In spite of the name ‘mmu, potato’ it is neither a kind of 
Batata nor Solanum but a kind of Colocasia. The Iroten 
Gk M ‘Record of Old Bequeaths’ state: 

“Tn the country Nagagusku CP ® in the boundary of 
Itoiwa Gk W is a Buddhist temple called Itoiwaji. A cer- 
tain guard (a man from Kanebu @ 9) happened to get 
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‘Bt. The second line stands first in Chinese ut has Deen inverted in 
the translation. . 

32, Quoted Okinawa Kyotku Ne 64 p. 31. 
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this plant. He cultivated it in his garden and finally it 
became flourishing throughout the village and the whole 
country.”” 


For the sake of distinetion the people now-generally call 
the Colocasium simply mmu (Imo), but the Batata, Kara- 
mmu, ie. Chinese potato, 

According to the Okinawa-shi about sixty or seventy 
years after the introduction of the sweet potato by Niigun 
into the Loochoo, that is about 1665 to 1675, a Japanese 
peasait by name Rivemon (##MHM) became acquainted with 
it, when travelling in Okinawa, Riuemon was a native of 
Yamakawa JW) in the former provinee of Satsuma, a 
small place on the western side of the gulf of Kagoshima, 
from which the fleet started against the Loochoo Kingdom 
in 1609 sent by the Daimyo Shimadim Tehisa.** Rinemon 
‘obtained the seeds of the Batata, planting them after his 
return in his garden. Likewise in Satsuma the people soon 
acknowledged the value of the plant and thus its cultiva- 
tion spread quickly over the country mon died in the 
second year of Hei (1705). ‘The people of his village in 
mentioning his grave call it Kara-imo-den ‘Chinese Potato 
palace’ and worship there twice a year in spring and in 
autumn. 

It seems that the sweet potato in Japan was cultivated 
in the beginning prineipally in Satsuma, in which part the 
pecple called the tuber Rimkiu-imo, Loochoo potato, in 
memory of the origin. ‘The peasants of Middle Japan seem 
not to have cared much for the new plant, and only the 
learned scholar Aoki Konyo (# A J M8) in the first half 
of the eighteenth century made it popular throughout the 
country. ‘This man had learned the Dutch language and 
translated several works on polities, political economy, na- 
tural history, ete., and was commissioned in 1739 to visit all 
the provinces of Japan in order to collect ancient manu- 














133 Nihon Meisho Chichi Vol. X, p. 42. 
34 Okinawashi Vol, IV, 23b, 21, 
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seripts.° He had noticed the plant probably on a previous 
tour in Satsuma, because he presented in 1785 to the Bakufu 
in Yedo a memorandum stating the value of cultivating the 
sweet potato.” By means of this pamphlet the cultivation 
of the Satsuma-imo, as it was called, made good progress. 

In memory of Aoki’s merits a potato merchant has ereet- 
ed a stone monument for the Kansho Sensei (if % % #) in 
the village Shimono-Meguro CF 7 8 ®) in Tokiogu. ‘The 
inseription rans*™: 

“The scholar Aoki Konyo, by personal name Jukusho 
AM popularly known as Bunzd Ge ® was born in the 
-eleventh year of Genroku (1698) in Yedo and died in the 
year of Miniwa (1769) at the age of seventy-two. This 
scholar knowing that’ the sweet potato is a good food for 
relieving famine wrote a book concerning the cultivation of 
the plant and distributed it amongst the people. Since 
without distributing these rules in every part of the country 
the seeds would not have been cultivated, we, declaring 
his merits, have engraved this on the tomb, We engaged 
in selling the sweet potatoes and thus are very much in- 
debted to the introducer of the Sweet Potato, wherefore 
we have written the above in order to record it for eter- 
nity”? 

It is interesting, hoivever, to note that Rivemon from 
Yamakawa was not the first who introduced the sweet 
potatoes to Japan, ‘This credit has to be given rather to an 
Englishman who planted them in Hirado as early as in 1615, 
‘We read in the Diary of Richard Cocks, the chief of the 
English factory of Hirado, the following entry (Vol. L, P. 
XI): ‘June 19, 1615. I took a garden this day and planted 
it with potatoes brought from the Liquuea, a thing not yet 
planted in Japan.” Furthermore: “duly 29, 1618. I set 
500 small potato roots in a garden. Mr. Eaten sent me them 
from Liques (Loochoo)"” (Vol. II, P. 59). I do not know 














435. ef Papinot, Historlal and Geographical Dictionary of Japan p. 18. 
36 Okinawa Kybiku, Ne. 64 p. 3t- 
37. Quoted ibid. 
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whether the Japanese in the neighbouring distriets of Hirado 
began to cultivate the newly introduced plant or whether 
the knowledge of it perished with the suppression of the 
English factory in 1627, 

‘Such we find to be the history of the introduetion of the 
sweet potato into the Far East. Again since most of thé 
South-Sea Islands were discovered by the Spaniards at the 
end of the sixteenth century, the existence of the sweet 
potato on these islands seattered in the Pacific may easily 
be traced back to the introduction by the discoverers. 
Probably the study of the diaries and narratives written 
by the first explorers of these territories will bring further 
light upon this question, 





ADDENDUM 


BY 


J, Struthers, MLA., B. Se.” 


For the information of readers of Dr. Simon's paper 
there are given here below the area and produetion of Sweet 
Potato in Japan (prefecture by prefecture) and in Taiwan 
(Formosa). In this yeur of scarcity in the thres northern 
prefectures it is of interest to note that in Iwate, Akita, 
‘Aomori and Hokkaido the sweet potato is practically not 
grown. 

Besides its use for human food the sweet potato is used. 
for starch making (imo shochii) aud kiriboshi (dried and 
fermented potato made in Shidzuoka). 

Figures. In considering the figures of area and pro- 
Auction one cho may be considered, approximately, equal to 
one heetare and one kwan equal to 814 Ibs. or 3.75 kilo- 
gramines. 





Area Production 
Prefecture cho Jovan 
Tokio 5,002.2 12,024,219 
Kioto . 19215 5,659,952 
Osaka » 36402 7,088,576 
Kanagawa 72153 22,108,737 
Hiogo .. 3B1L5 8,964,634 
Nagasaki. 21,650, 79,634,857 
Niigata ... 1,653.2 14,737,276 
Saitama 11,301.9 28,937,802 
Gumma ... 1,938.5 6,411,209 
Chiba 13,7415 45,818,176 
Ibaraki 7812.4 20,962,523 
Tochigi 2,792.7 9,136,412 
Nara... 13542 4,083,385 
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Miye 
Aichi 
Shidzwoka ... 
Yamanashi . 
Shiga . 
if 
Nagano 
Miyagi... 
Fukushima . 
Iwate 
Aomori 
Yamagata... 
Adltan zig. tar, 
Fukui .. 
Ishikawa 
Toyama ........ 
"Tottori 
Shimane . 
Okayama 
Hiroshima... 
Yamaguehi 

Wakayama ...... 
Tokushima ...... 
Kagawa ..... 
Ehime ..... 
Kochi... 

Fukuoka. 
Oita 

Saga . 
Miyazaki. 
Kagoshima ...... 
Okinawa. 
Kwnamoto 
Hokkaido 























































Total .. 


‘Taiwan... 








3,845. 
6442.7 
6,746.4 
973.9 
541 
22824 
400.3, 





2,789.1 
1,594.9 
2,251.6 
519.1 
3,699.6 
9,548.7 
4212.8 
2,766.8 
6,269.3 
3,509.8 
18,982.6 
10,023.3 
3,876.6 
7,509.4 
3,200.8 
10,850.9 
42,476.9 
32,749.5 
20,05: 





293,843.0 
108,196. 





12,542,548 
17,075,436 
82,282,081 
5,438,420 
2,658,248 
7,112,411 
874,575 
636,070 
4,108,351 


5,950 
957,404 
106,860 

2,011,245, 
8,078,098 
4,368,839 
7,185,792 
15,692,950 
10,594,230 
35,028.852 
11,977,178 
8,965,523 
20,088,811 
8,782,247 
46,590,059 
23,536,280 
9,681,634 
21,997,316 
11,299,700 
35,311,721 
167,693,435 
149,083,170 
35,311,721 
160 


1,005,903,328 


183,665,750 


THE: KOKWA JICHIROKU 


oK 


A BUDDHIST PARALLEL TO POOR RICHARD'S 
ALMANACK i 


TRANSLATED 1 


Rev. 8. H. Wainwright, MD., D.D. 


INTRODUCTION 


In his autobiography, Benjamin Franklin, in speaking 
of one: of his works, has this to say: ‘In 1732 1 first 
publish’d my Almanac, under the name of Richard 
Saunders; it was continu’d by me about twenty-five years, 
commonly eall’d Poor Richard’s Abnanac, I endeavow’d 
to make it both entertaining and useful, and it necordingly 
came to be in such demand, that I reap'd considerable profit 
from it, vending annually near ten thousand. And observ- 
ing that it was generally read, scarce any neighbourhood 
n the province being without it, I consider’d it as a proper 
vehicle for conveying instruction among the common people, 
who bought scarcely any other books; I therefore filled all the 
little spaces that oceurr’d between the remarkable days in 
the calendar with proverbial sentences, chiefly such as in- 
cenloated industry and frugality, as the means of procuring 
wealth, and thereby securing virtue; it being more difficult 
for a man in want to act always honestly, as, to use here 
one of those proverbs, it is hard for an empty sack to stand 
‘upright. 

‘These proverbs, which contained the wisdom of many 

ges and nations, I assembled and form’d into a connected 
discourse prefix’d to the Almanac of 1757, as the harangue 
of a wise old man to the people attending an auction. ‘The 
bringing all these seatter’d counsels thus into a focus enabled 
them to make greater impression. ‘The price, being uni- 
versally approved, was copied in all the newspapers of the 
Continent; reprinted in Britain on a broad side, to be stuck 
up in houses; two translations were made of it in French, 
and great numbers bought by the clergy and gentry, to dis- 
tribute gratis among their poor parishioners and tenants. 
In Pennsylvania, as it discouraged useless expense in foreign 
superfluities, some thought it had its share of influence in 
producing that growing plenty of money which was obsery- 
able for several years after its publication.”” 
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Recently, there chanced to fall into my hands a Buda- 
hist writing entitled Kokwa Jichiroku, or Self-record of 
Merits and Faults. ‘The parallel between this writing and 
Franklin’s Poor Richard’s Almauack was pointed out to me 
by Japanese friends, Both writings alike recognize @ 
close connection betwen moral living and material pros- 
perity. Both alike have for their object the diffusion of 
daily moral instruction among the people, Needless to say, 
however, the Buddhist writer is more than a practical moral- 
ist of the type of Benjamin Franklin, Underneath his 
scheme lies the theory of Karma, or cause and effect in the 
moral sphere, 

We have in this writing not merely # curiosity of litera- 
ture, Its intrinsic value may not be great to us of to- 
day, but the work was important to those who produced it. 
‘The history of the writing leaves no room for doubt as to 
the importance attached to it in China und Japan, The 
original work, which came into existence in the Min period, 
under the wuthorship of Unkoku Zenji, bore the title of 
Kokwakuku, or Chart of Merits and Faults, ‘This led. to the 
production of the Inshitsuroku by Euxyohan, in which the 
retribution of good and evil was set forth in eleven chapters, 
Renchi Daishi renamed this book and gave to it the title 
of Jichiroku, or Record of Self-knowledge. The present: 
volume bearing the title of Kokwa Jichiroku is aseribed to 
a retainer of the Lord of Kishu who reproduced the Chinese 
originals in Japanese, Renchi Daishi, otherwise known as 
Shuko (Choo-hung), was a celebrated priest of the Pure 
Tand Sect. He was the founder of the famous Yuntsi 
Monastery at Hang Chow. He wrote extensively on Budd- 
hsm, and carried on a vigorous controversy with the well 
known European missionary, Matteo Ricci. 

Among those who had # hand in the authorship of the 
‘treatise, as it has come down to us, there was thus one who 
bore the highest honorary title of the Buddhist priesthood. 
Not only so, the original Ko-lwa-kaku was presented to the 
Fapanese public by the celebrated Ogin Sorai (16661728 
A.D.) who wrote an introduction to the work. 
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An account of the transmission of the Kokwa Jichirokw 
to Japan is given in the introduction in Chinese, written by 
‘Yasuda Munetaka, at Heian, in the Anyei period (1772-1780). 
According to this writer, the work was rendered into Japa- 
nese by a worthy retainer of the Lord of Kishu. Because 
of his humility, he would not let his name be known, A 
priest by the name of Gemmu, during the Kwansei reign 
(1789-1800), owing to a request: of the book-sellers, prepared 
a revised edition with illustrations inserted. A second edi- 
tion was published in the Tempo period (1820-1843). ‘The 
copy I have in my possession contains these illustrations and 
the revisions made by Gemmu. 

In the beginning of the volume, there is a large Chinese 
character for the human heart, underneath which a pair of 
seales is pendant, Above the beam on the right side is the 
character for ‘merit,”” and on the left side the character for 
“fault” or “demerit.” In the pan of the scales on the 
right side is the character for “good”? and in the pan on the 
left is the character for “evil.” Between the pans in the 
medial line is the title of the book, namely Jichirok, 

‘The Kokwa-jichi-roku will be found valuable for the 
light it throws upon the social conditions in China, in the 
17th century, and upon ruling moral ideas at that, time. 
Such social evils are condemned as slavery, intemperance, 
infanticide, usury, bribery, arson, fraud, embezzlement, 
counterfeiting of money, carrying deadly weapons, witeh- 
craft and circulation of impure literature. Encouragement 
is given to education and reading, moral practice and religi- 
‘ous devotion. 

‘The humane teachings of Buddhism are to he seen im 
the commendation of good Samaritanism, humane laws, 
humanity in the treatment of animals, and in the generous 
treatment of employees and servants. 

The Buddhist regard for life finds expression in the 
rules against arson, injury and murder, and against oc- 
cupations like butchery, the raising of silk worms, hunting 
and sporting with hawks. The highest merit is awarded 
to acts which prevent injury or destruction to life. Even 
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interference with the course of law and the reseuing of the - 
condemned from punishment is a deed of groat morit, as is 

also the issuing of ediets and ordinances forbidding acts of 

violence. Laws against murder are commended, and their 

execution is condemned, alike on the ground of the sanctity. 
of life, Shstice is swallowed up in merey. The prevalence 

of infanticide in China is presupposed by the rules in the 

Chart for Daily Living against the practice. It is to the 

credit of Buddhism that this social evil was condemned. 

In Buddhist practical ethies, the sale and consumption of 

intoxicating liquors is condemned, though not absolutely. 

The Jichiroku does not inculcate total abstinence. One of 

tho curious deeds of merit highly commended is the picking 

up of scraps of paper, especially paper written on. 

As to the conception of merit, Yasuda Munetaka, in his 
introduction, says that ‘merit (Ko) is the accumulation of 
good and the production of meritorious virtue (Kotoku), 
and that demerit (Kwa) is evil and error. The method of 
increasing the good and admouishing self against evil is 
by keeping a daily record of merits and faults and by strik- 
ing a balance at the end of each month, and by reflection 
upon the result as to one’s moral state.’’ 

The doctrine of merit is the principle on which the 
scheme of life is founded. Merit is efflency. It is the offect 
of effort, of good actions, and is the eause of happiness. The 
conception finds its explanation in the Buddhist law of 
retribution. I can find little in Chinese Buddhism which 
upholds the elaim put forth by Professor Rhys Davids that 
Buddhism teaches the transmission of character. An illus- 
tration of the law of cause and effect as ordinarily explained 
is to be found in a statement of the A’okwa Jichiroku, which 
is as follows: “Let one with his soul observe these rules 
concerning virtues and faults, accumulating the good to the 
extent af five himdred or one thousand or three thousand 
of even ten thousand points; if accumilated to this degree, 
suffering will be obviated and whatever desire or hope one 
may have will be realiaed."” Tn other words the effect of 
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-which good deeds are the cause is not moral character but 
a state of happiness." The term used by Buddhists is not 
Zenii-zeakiva’ (good-canse; good-effect), but rather Zenin- 
rabkwa (good-cause; happiness-effect). The scheme of the 
Jichiroiw is laid out in accordance with this idea, Good 
deeds are the means to happiness and good fortime, pros- 
perity in'this world and felicity in the world to come. 
Merit is: potential happiness. 

‘When we ask what the nature of the good deeds are, 
according to Buddhist teaching, we shull tind that obedience 
to commandments occupies a very important place in Budd- 
hist living, The literature of Buddhism, in which diseiplin- 
ary roles are described and enforeed, forms a very consider- 
ble proportion of the whole body of sacred writings. ‘There 
aro, for example, the five and ten commandments, the two 
hundivd-and fifty monastic rules (Pratimoksha), and the 
fifty-c'ght commandments of the Mahayana found in the 
Brohmadjala sutra, familiarly known as the sutra of the 
Net of Brahma, ‘The Pratimoksha regulations belong to 
Hinayana Buddhism. ‘The sacred literature of Vinaya, 
which includes the Pratimoksha, is very old, if not the oldest 
of Buddhist writings. ‘The object of carly Buddhism was 
the uprooting of desires. ‘That it was an ascetic religion is 
attested by the organization of n fraternity of monks and 
by the early formation of a body of disciplinary rules. 
Buddhism almost at onee became a religion of the letter. 
If one should take the trouble to read the Vinaya, he will 
find the life of the early disciple was put under most minute 
and rigorous directions preseribed by authority. 

Some of the precepts of Buddhism were applicable to 
the Inity and not only to those who devoted themselves 
exclusively to the religious life. In the Dhammapada, there 
fare some rules of a general nature. Tn the Dhammika 
Sutra, ‘the duties of a lay disciple are laid down, and. also 
in the Mangala and the Sigalowada Sutras, of the Pali 
soriptures.. ‘The’ Kokwa Jichiroku is not a book of the 
‘monastery. Its counsels have vefereniee to social relations 
ana the common life of man. Tts place, however, is among 
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the disciplinary writings of the Buddhist religion. : Moral 
living as set forth consists in obedience to rules. Re 
‘The conception of a net balance, for or against .one, 
+ is not absurd, looked at from the Buddhist point of view. (TE 
deeds are purely casual, there is no reason why good and evil 
‘should not cancel each other as do heat and cold. A differént 
conception finds place in the supplement where it is said: 
“The one who practices these rules regarding merit, when 
appearing before the Buddha in whom he believes, should 
confess all past sins, offer up prayers and vows, and ex- 
press his desires and petitions.”” 
‘The interest Japanese have shown in Franklin’s Poor 
Richard’s Almanac, a writing perhaps better known to the 
present generation in Japan than in America, is evidence 
that in the cusuistie method of applying ethical rules and 
drawing moral distinctions, there is something that’ ap- 
peals to moral consciousness among Japanese. Ogi, Sorai 
uses the language of cusuistry, in east and west and in all 
ages, when he says: ‘Even a fool knows the difference 
between good and evil, But one should discern the degrees 
of good (low and high) and the different degrees of evil 
(light and grave), and one should have a knowledge of good 
and evil in his daily living; he should estimate and. weigh 
the relative degrees of good and evil, knowing that with » 
man whose good and evil balance each other it will be-pro- 
cisely as is indicated in the scales; and knowing that, if in 
the slightest degree, the good exceeds the evil, corresponding 
happiness will be given; ana that if the evil even slightly 
exceeds the good, misery, in the same degree, will be im- 
posed upon one. If camnest effort be put forth, one may 
escape, therefore, the consequences according to the law of. 
cause and effect, resulting from life in the previous ex- 
istenee. Dire consequences can be transmuted into plea- 
sures.” Best 
‘The basis, generally speaking, according to which merit 
is measured in the present treatise is the outward act rather 
than the inward motive. Recognition of the inward -stite 
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of mind is indeed not wanting. “If one in a single day,’” 
it is said in Part IIT, “accumulates ten or more goods and 
continues for a.half-month in this manuer with singleness 
of heart, and if without weariness the good be pursued, in 
addition to the proportionate number of merits, one will have 
to his eredit ten additional meritorious marks. ‘This is an 
expression of the great value to be attached to genuine good- 
ness and to deeds of perseverance. Therefore, during this 
time, if even for one day or two days, there be indolenee and 
noglect, at the end of a half-month there will be no extra 
merit to one’s credit. If there be an average of ten merits 
po day, then at the end of the month, including the addi- 
tional increase, there will be three hundred and twenty 
merits."” 

Here singloness of heart and perseverance are qualities 
the presence of which adds to the meritorious qualities of 
anact, But as a rule the accent is placed upon the outward 
life. There is a distinotion iti the degree of merit according 
to the persons to which the action has relation. ‘It being 
difficult to estimate the good and evil on a. common basis for 
such'different classes as the rich and poor, priests and lay- 
mon, it has not been undertaken here further than has al- 
ready been given. Yot eight full classifications of goods and 
faults in accordance with the plan of the original have been 
translated without interjeeting the translator's personal 
opinion, ‘The lightness and gravity of good ‘and evil are 
trily determined by the law of heaven (Tendo).” 

Indirect results for good are to be considered in deter- 
mining the degree of merit of a good deed. ‘Though the 
good deed be dne, if the result for good be three-fold, it 
should be reckoned as three goods. If the good result be 
five-fold, it should be reckoned as five goods, and so on. Even 
if one good result in a hundred-fold good, it is to be reckoned 
as one hundred goods. In the case of evil, it is the same. 
If as is set forth in the foregoing pages, calculation be made, 
in the space of threp years or five years or seven years or 
ten years, one can mature the root of merit to the extent 
of three thousand goods."* 
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‘There is still a different point of view taken as regards 
merit when it is said: ‘If these three thousand goods be 
present to Buddha, as a thank offering, then after one’s 
desire is granted, he will be stimulated to a quick and rapid 
realization of the three thousand goods. After the three 
thousand goods have been realized then one should seck 
enlightenment aid say mass before Buddha.” 

‘The religious motive in the above is so expressed as 
to bring it to a certain extent within the law of cause and 
cflect. It is not surprising therefore, to read immediately 
following these words, the statement made by Enryohan, 
who said, “When I met Unkoku Zenji, he said, “Fate 
(Temmei) should be determined by self, All misfortune and 
good fortune should be sought in the self.’” 

The law of retribution, as expounded in the prosent 
treatise, pertains to the consequences of actions in this 
life. ‘The present Kokwakaku, as regards its efficacy, has 
reference to present rewards, But recompense in the world 
to come is also acquired though it cannot be estimated.” 





INTRODUCTION (IN CHINESE) TO THE 
RECORD OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE OF 
MERITS AND FAULTS 

IN JAPANESE . 

A guest camo bringing with him a book, He showed 
it to me and requested me to write an introduction. He 
said: ‘This book is based upon Enryohan’s Kokwakaku 
(Chart of Merits and Faults) and Unsei Daishi’s Jichiroku 
(Record of Self-knowledge). ‘The most important matter 
has been selected from these and formed into a volume 
ontitled Kokwa Jichiroku (SelL-knowledge Record of Merits 
and Faults). It has been translated into Japanese in order 
that it may be understood by women and children. 

I opened the volume and looked at it. In the plan, 
there was a division betweon merits and faults. Good and 
ovil in detail were set forth. Evil was condemned and good 
was encouraged. The method of instructing the reader 
was painstaking, I greatly admired the production. ‘The 
thought which oceurred to my mind was that merit (ko) 
was the accumulation of good and the production of meri- 
torious virtue (kotoku), and that demerit (wa) was evil and 
error, ‘The method of increasing the good and admonishing 
self against evil was by keeping a daily record of merits 
and faults and by striking a balance at the end of each 
month, and by reflection upon the result as to one’s moral 
state. If the evil proponderated, shame would be felt and 
a desire to avoid further evil would be experienced, If merit 
should preponderate, with joy one would take up the pursuit 
of further good. One would know daily the nature of his 
own conduct and be able to admonish self. By self-reflection 
gnd amendment, his heart would be set right. Truly, if 
‘one’s desire be to do good and walk in the right path, there 
is no other method than this to be adopted. 
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In this volume it is said, “Those who do good obtain 
happiness, while those who do evil are involved in mis- 
fortune.””. This is a principle established by Heaven and 
is of course true. 

+ Sovhi said, “That which proceeds from you will return 
10 you.”? 

‘Moncitis said that, ‘Happiness and misfortune are to 
‘bo souzht nowhere except in self.’? 

According to these men, good and evil are pint forth 
from self and happiness and misfortune return to self. 
‘Therefore, no one fails to obtain if secking is by self. Con- 
sidered from their point of view, if one exerts himself to 
remove the evil of others and save them from grief, he him- 
solf will escape misfortune. If he supports the living and 
protests against all who Kill, he will obtain happiness. If 
one in the world seeks riches, rank or fame, he has no 
source of reliance other than by their method. Men know 
how to get, but they do not know how to get by giving. 
‘They do not know that irrational gain will be followed by 
irrational loss.® By wrong and covetousness, they seek 
only the increase of gain without effort to benefit others. 

If this, volume is used widely and its touching is be- 
lieved and practised, « better condition of things will be 
brought about. From individuals to families and from 
families to villages and from villages to the whole country, 
the good will spread. Men will become ashamed of evil 
and the useful will become established. ‘Those who are 
rich will be content with present acquisitions. ‘The poor 
will be resigned. Robbers will cease in the land, and virtue 
will flourish among the people. Even evil men, through 
a sense of shame awakened, will become good men. 

Ah! the merit of this volume, is it not great? With 
great joy I asked the name of the man who had rendered 
it im Japanese. ‘The author did not disclose his name. T 
‘was of the opinion that it was a retainer of high character, 
now retired, of the Lord of Kishu. Because of his humility 

















Literally, money coming in unreasonably will go out unreasonably. 
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he would not let his name be known. He was rich/hy nature 
in generous feeling. He used his money in order to help 
‘and relieve others. His thought was that his own means 
sere limited, but the number of poor people was not. With 
limited means to save an unlimited number of persons was 
not easy. So, instead of contributing money, he decided to 
turn men from doing evil and to induce them to do good and 
to escape misfortune and obtain happiness. He thought 
that by thus doing good he would be helped by Heaven and 
would increase his riches. But in order to turn men away 
from evil and to the good, he could not visit their houses. 
Hence, he prepared this volume and had it printed, thinking 
‘that thus he might enrich others. To me his desire to 
benefit others was a bewutiful thing and the good he did to 
others gave me joy. Therefore, without humility and in 
my imperfect words, I have written this introduction. 





Anyei (1772-1789), September, 
‘Heian, 
YASUDA MUNETAKA, 


INTRODUCTION TO JAPANESE KOKWA 
JICHIROKU 





‘Phe object of this book is to advance men in goodness 
and increase their heavenly happiness; to admonish them 
coneerning evil and show them the way of escape from 
misery. ‘The character Ko (merit) it also read Kun. The 
‘existence of merit is an indication that energy has been put 
forth and hardship endured in an unusual degree, ‘The 
practice of good brings to light universal and infinite benefit 
and meritorious virtue. Hence, instead of the term good, 
‘the word merit is used in designation of this wesult, 
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‘The term kwa (fault) is also read ayamachi (error), and 
pee, (offense). Tt has the sense of error or misdeed. 
it refers to something evil. Self-knowledge means the know- 
ledge of one’s own self.” - The teacher, Sorai® in his introdue- 
tion to the translation of the Kokwakaku said, “Even a 
fool knows the difference between good and evil. But one 
should discern the degrees of good (low and high) and the 
different degrees of evil (light’ and; grave), and one should 
have a knowledge of good and evil in his daily living. He 
should estimate and weigh the relative degrees of good 
and evil, knowing that with a man whose good and evil bal- 
ance each other, it will be precisely as is indicated in the 
seales; and knowing that, if in the slightest degree, the 
good exceeds the evil, corresponding happiness will be given; 
and that if the evil even slightly exeeeds the good, misery, 
in the same degree, will be imposed upon him. If earnest 
offort bo put forth, one may esenpe, therefore, the eonsequ- 
ences, according to the law of cause and effect, resulting 
from life in the previous existence. Dire consequences can 
be transmuted into pleasures.” Tt is for this reason that 
the chart has been prepared, so that one fnayh keep a daily 
record of the good and evil in his life and be able to know 
‘one’s self, The word roku (record) is) also ead shirusu 
(To note down), and heneo means to kéep a record. 

‘When ‘good is done, even in a slight dogree,\if accumu- 
lated, it will become a great good. So likewise, the slightest 
evil by repetition becomes a great evil. Also, if in the past 
there has been great evil, by the renewal of one’s mind and 
dy doing good, this evil can thus be destroye: 

‘This record of self-knowledge was primarily called 
Kokua Kwak (Ohaxt of Merits and Faults). In China, En 
Ryohan, in fhe Min Dynasty, received a copy of the Kokwa- 
Hook froin. Unkolea, Zenji, the scholar. He applied it. in 
Iijs owit ife and realized his various desires. Consequently, 
Tie’ wrote a book called Inshitsuroku, in which the Rewards 
6f Good and Evil, in eleven chapters, were set forth. Renchi 
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Daishi, of the Unsei monastery, renamed the book and called 
it Jichi Roku (Record of Self-Anowledge). He made an eight- 
fold division of goods and faults in his plan of treatment. 
‘The Chinese being too difficult for the Japanese, it was 
simplified. ‘The most important parts were retained and 
it was put in a form convenient to those who read the Kana. 
It has been arranged so that the most foolish and simple- 
minded, even women and children, can understand the dis- 
tinction between good and evil and be able to avoid the evil, 
advance the good, eseape misery and obtain happiness. If 
this book be properly used and is believed and put into 
practice, families will become wealthy, the country will be 
prosperous and the social order will be maintained with 
lasting peice. An ancient saying affirms that if you do 
one act of good you will escape one act of evil. If you avoid 
one evil, you will eseape one punishment, If one punishment 
in « family be avoided, ten thousand punishments will be 
preventod in the nation and society will exist in peaco. 
Such is the benefit in the present life, How much greater 
is the reward in the life to come! Do not treat the subject 
lightly because of the poorness of the style of writing! 


RECORD OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE 


I. Loyalty and Filial Piety. 


By Shuko Unsei 

Monastery, Koko. 

1. For the reverence, service and support of father 
unc mother, one day one good. 

Note: (a) Vor the observance of the teaching of father 
and mother without contradicting them, one 
good. 

(b) For the faithful observance, from the heart 
and to the best of one’s ability, of burial 
ceremonies of father or mother, for each hund- 
red sen of expense one good. 

(c) For expostulating with father and mother 
and leading them in the good way, one time 
ten goods. 

(@) For persuading one’s father or mother to be- 
come a Buddhist, one case twenty goods. 

2. In case of step-father and step-mother, grandfather 

and grandmother, father-inJaw and mother-in-law, double 

the good in ease of real father and mother. 
3, For devotion to one’s feudal lord, with loyalty, one 
day one good. ‘ 
Note: (a) To advance the good and impart thereby 
benefit to one person, one good. 
(b) To impart thereby benefit to a group of per- 
sons, ten goods. 
(c) To impart thereby benefit to society in gene- 
ral, fifty goods. 
(a) To impart thereby benefit to society in gone- 
ral and to future generations, one hundred 
goods, 
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4, To observe the ordinances of the Emperor and not: 
transgress them, one good for each deed. 

Note: (a) In everything to bé cere and without guile, 
one good for each instance., 

‘Yo obey teachers and elders and respect them, one 
good for each day. 

Note: (a) To observe the instructions of one’s teacher 
and not do contrary to them, one good for 
each word obeyed. 

6. To respect your elder brothers and to love your 

younger brothers, one good for cach instance. 

Note: (a) In the case of stepbrothers, two goods for 
each instance, 








IL, Benevolence and Mercy. 


1. To rescue one from serious illness, ten goods for euch 
person rescued. 
Note: (a) If the dis 
person. 
(b) For each dose of medicine bestowed, one 
good. 
(ec! To take home one who is without friends or 
relatives when he is ill and care for him under 
‘one’s own roof, for each person, twenty goods. 
However, to receive from such person 
afterwards gifts is not a good. 
2. To rescue ono from capital punishment who is under 
condemnation, one hundred goods for each person rescued. 
Note: (a) For those in authority to pardon such « one, 
eighty goods for each person pardoned. 
(b) For resouing one from punishment beaten 
with a rod, fifteen goods for each person. 
(e) For rescuing one from punishment beaten. 
with a whip, five goods for each person. 





ois light, cight goods for cach 
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However, to receive a bribe or thank 
offering. afterward, is not a good. 

(d) If this be done not from a sense of duty but 

from some selfish’ motive, it is not to be reck- 
Shed a5 a good. 
3. For ting a child about to be drowned by (its 
yuvents), one lundred goods for each life rescued 
Note: (1) For protesting against one who is about to 
murder his child and preventing the act, 
eighty goods for each life, 

(b) Por caring for a child east off, eighty goods 

for each child, 

(e) Preventing the abortion of an unborn child, 

‘one hundred goods for each lite saved. 
4. For vesening the life of horses, oxen anid other ani- 
anals used by man, twenty goods for each life. 
Note: (n) For rescuing the life of mountain lions, deer, 
geese or ducks, animals not used by man, 
ten goods for each life, 

(b) For rescuing the life of small things, like 
sparrows and fishes, one good for each life. 
For rescuing the lives of such insignificant 
things as gnats, mosquitoes, ants, flies and 
minnows, one good for each ten lives. 

‘However, gonerally speaking, there is no 
good superior to that of rescuing life. ‘To 
save means to purchase and set free, to stop 
one who is about to commit murder, and to 
make laws against the taking of life. To 
rescue the lives of insignificant things and 
not to do the same with regard to the lives 
of greater things, and thus to seek to obtain 
happiness; such is not a good, beeause one 
does not possess a true heart of pity. To 
save oue great life, not begrudging the cost, 
is just the same as saving a large number of 
-nsignifieant. lives, 
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5. To:saye the life of rats and snakes and other beings, 
which inflict injury, one good for.each, life saved. 

Note: (a) If a.snake has not yet bitten a man, it does 
not merit death punishment. “ 

However great the injury inflicted by @ 
rat, it never commits a deed sufficient to 
merit capital punishment, 

6. If one saves the life of a living thing about to be 
Killed for a feast at the time of a festival or éelebration or 
redeoms the life by putchasing something else as a substitute 
in the market, for one life saved one good. 

7, o reform the lives of hunters and sportsmen whose 
business it is to kill, three goods. 

Note: (1) To induce such men to repent of their error 
and completely give up their vocation, fifty 
goods for each reformed. 

8, If rulers forbid the killing of living things, ten 

goods for each case. 

9. For giving a decent burial to such domestic animals 
as dogs, fowls, cattle and horses, ten goods for cach animal ; 
five goods for cach small animal. ‘fo cause thé Buddhist 
scriptures to be ead over the grave, five goods for each life. 

10, To care for the homeless and friendless or a child 
without parents or parents without children, for one hund- 
xed sen expended one good, 

Note: (a) To give small things «mounting in value to 
one hundred sen, the aggregate will amount: 
to one good. 

(b) To bestow cotton cloth, linen, same as above. 

(e) For comforting relatives, for looking after 
the happiness of the poor, for the relief of 
the distress of one’s friends, and for bestow- 
ing help upon those who come in and out of 
‘one’s house (as merchants or tradesmen), 
same as the above 
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(@) To take one who is im distress, as described 
above, into one’s own household and to 
nourish him there, one good for each day. 

LL. ‘To see or hear of sorrow and to condole or com- 
fort, one good. 

12. To put the rice down and sell it cheap to sufferers. 
from famine, one good for each hundred sen in value. 

13. To food the hungry, one good for each meal. 

Note: (a) To give a cup of hot water or tea to the 

thirsty, one good for ten drinks, 

(b) To give warmth to the cold and lodging for 
one night, one good, 

(c) To give one garment padded with cotton, 
‘one good. 

(@ To give « pine torch or a lantern to a man 
fon a dark night, one good for each man. 

(c) ‘To give a grass overcoat to a man when it is 
raining, same as the above. 

14. To give food to birds or beasts, one good for two 
meals. 

15. For cancelling a debt for gold or silver loaned, one 
good for each hundredrsen. 

Note: (a) ‘To relinquish claim on money loaned after 
one has paid interest on it from year to yeax, 
if the borrower be financially straitened, one 
good for each two hundred sen, 

However, for relinquishment of one’s 
claim for principal after suing the man at 
law and failing to got it beeause he is a bank- 
rupt, there is no merit. 

16. To release domestic animals, cattle and horses, ser- 
vants and employees, when they are suffering from fatigue 
to-give them time for rest, one good for each. 

17. To pay the funeral expenses of those who are un- 
abte to pay their own, one good for each hundred sen bestow- 
ed. 
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18. To bury the bones of a man’s body that has been 
thrown away, ten goods for each corpse. 
Note: (x) To bury the corpse that has been thrown 
away, twenty goods for each corpse. 
(b) To give ground and burial to one, twenty 
goods for each corpse, 
However, it is no merit to take rent from 
land leased for this purpose. 
(c) To repair the neglected condition of the 
tombs of noted men, or of Buddhist pagodas, 
one good for one hundred sen contributed. 


19, ‘To put rough or muddy roads in good condition 
80 that passage will hecome easy, one good for a hundred sen. 
Note: (a) ‘To dig wells or make ponds convenient for 
the people or to bridge streams or to provide 

ferries, one good for one hundred sen. 
However, if rental is charged for bridges 
or ferries thus provided, there is no merit. 





20. ‘Po obey those who are over one and to have merey 
on those who are under him, one good for each person. 
Note: (a) In spite of his mistakes, to show merey to an 
employee and cause him to fulfill his duties, 
ten goods, 
However, to reecive a bribe is not a good. 








(b) To hear with those who are under one’s au- 
thority and not treat them ernelly, the same 
as the above. 

21, To look upon the people as one would look upon 
his own children and to do nothing contrary to their in- 
terests, one good for each act, 

22. To give liberty to one’s concubines, ten goods for 
each person released. 
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Note: (a) In ease she becomes a bride elsewhere, to 
give money for the wedding expenses, one 
good for each hundred sen, 

(b) To return men or women one has purchased, 
‘and not to claim the money paid out for them, 
good for each hundred sen, 





01 


I, Acts toward the Three Precious Ones (Buddha, 
Law and Priesthood.) 


1. For contribution toward the making of an image to 
founders of sects, Bodhisattvas or Buddhas, one good for 
each Jundred sen. 

Note: (a) For contribution for the ecnstruction of 
images of wise men, sages and divinities, one 
good for each two hundred sen, 

(b) To repair fallen or damaged images, sani 
ag preceding. 

2 To contribute for making type for printing the 
seriptures,® one, good for each hundred sen. 

Note: (a) For the printing of books concerning the 
Man and Deva ‘Two Vehicle Doctrine, one 
good two hundred sen, 

(b) The contribution of type, the same. 
However, if compensation is taken, then 
there is no merit. 

3. To contribute for the construction of pagodas, tem- 
ples or their cqnipment, one good for each hundred sen. 

Note: (a) Contribution of land, one good for each hund- 
ved sen of the price of the land. 

(h) For the construction of shrines for good 
divinities, one’ good for each two hundred 
sen. 





 Kyoritsuron (Sutras, Vinayas and Sastras.) 
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4. For presentation of incense and oil, one good for 
each hundred sen, 

5. To welcome the commandments of a Bosatsu, forty 
‘goods, 

Note: (a) For Hinayana commandments, thirty goods. 

(b) For the ten commandments, twenty goods. 
(ec) For the five commandments, five goods. 

6, For the interpretation of the Mahayana seriptures,* 
fifty goods for each volune, ‘Though the number of volumes 
may be large, the maxinwn limit of merit in this respect is 
fiftven hundred goods. 

Note: (a) For the Two Vehicle Doctrine and the Man 

and Deva books, ten goods for one volume, 
But, however great the number of volumes, 
merit will not exceed three hundred good 

‘However, if the interpretations are pre- 
jndiced or unfaithful, there is no merit to 
‘be reckoned. 

7. To become the author of x book on Buddhist teach 
ing, fifteen goods for one volume, However great the num- 
ber of volumes written, merit cannot éxeced five hundred 
goods. . 

Note: (a) To write a book on secular teaching, ten 

goods for one volume. However great the 
number of volumes, merit cannot exeeed one 
hundred goods, 

However, to expound that which is un- 
profitable to men is not meritorious. 

8. Toread the scriptures for Buddhists, friends, parents 
or one’s superiors, two goods for each volume. 

Note: (a) ‘To repeat the nano of Buddha, two goods 

for one thousand times. 
() To worship Buddha, two goods for ahundred 
times. 




















* Kyoritsuron (Sutras, Vinayas, and Sastras) 
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However, to receive gifts for this is not 
meritorious. 

(c) To worship a hundred times, repeat the name 
of Buddha a thousand times, and to read one 
volume, for one’s own sake, one good for each. 
of these. 

9. For the sake of lords and masters, parents and all 
other living beings, to provide for Buddhist offices, one good. 
for every hundred sen of expenses contributed. 


Note: (a) To go on the platform and contribute « ser- 
mon, threo goods for one time. 

However, if paid for the sermon, it is 
without: merit. 

(b) To contribute money in order that prayers 
may be offered in time of social calamities, 
one good for each hundred sen, 

10. For expounding to hearers the Vinaya Seriptures. 
of Mahayana Buddhism, one good for an andience of five. 
‘The maximum limit of merit, one hundred goods. 

Note: (1) To expound the Two Vehicle Doctrine, ov 
Man and Deva Doctrine, one good for each 
three persons. Highest limit of merit, eighty 
goods. 

However, to do this for material reward 
or for the sake, of reputation, no merit. 

11, To go to places where the law is interpreted and 

to give serious attention thereto, one good for each time. 

12, When priests come to your house and ask for some- 
thing to eat and you contribute food to them, one good for: 
exch three priests, 

Note: (a) If they come upon your invitation, one good 

for two priests. 

(b) Tf you take the food to the temple for the 
priests to eat, one good for one priest. 

(c) If one with a true heart invites a priest to 
his house, pays him honour and gives him: 
food to eat, five goods to one priest. 
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However, if the priest should keep com- 
ing and eating and you give to him because 
you can not help it, no merit. 

13, To help priests, one good for one person. IL the 

priest be not a good man, there is no merit in helping him. 

14, If one embraces the wise teachings of a Buddha 

and raises up young priests who serve the people with profit, 
fifty goods for each priest raised up. 

Note: (a) If the disciple be one of good conduct and 
clear understanding of dnty, ten goods for 
cach disciple. ‘ 

(b) If the disciple understands duty and does 
not praetise good or if he practises good and 
does not understand duty, five goods for each 
disciple. 








IV. Miscellaneous Goods 


1. To decline with pure intention to take money that 
one should not take, one good for each hundred sen. 
Note: (a) To decline to receive what one might well 
reevive, two goods for each hundred sen. 
(b) If one who does this is in a condition of 
poverty, three goods for each hundred sen. 
2. For men and women to keep the Way and not yield 
to passion,® fitty goods. 
3. To return faithfully without fail what one has bor- 
rowed from another, one good. 
4. To pay the debts of another man in his stead, one 
‘good for each hundred sen. 
5. If there be a bestowal of mountain, forest or fields, 
-or of orops, one good for each lnmdved sen, 
6. To practise the oceupation of one’s house and to 
Jead with firmness one’s wife and childven in the right way, 
‘one good for each deed. 





* Sexual passion. 


26054 
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Note: (a) For controlling with care household servants, 
maids and manservants, observing the proper 
propricties without becoming angry and 
scolding them harshly and explaining to 
them that they may understand well what 
their duties are and guiding them in a way 
that will make their souls better, one act 
‘one good. 

7. To persuade a man for good and cause him to loosen 
his purse strings in benevolence thereby ineveasing his store 
of good and merit, for each hundred sen given by him one 
good. 

However, if one causes by means of his 
own wealth or prestige another to contribute 
money, there is no merit. 

8. To stop proceedings in behalf of one who is to be 
tried for his life and secire merey for him, ten goods. 

Note: (a) To bring about reconciliation and apology 
between persons who quarrel, one good. 

However, if one receives a present for 
doing this, there is no merit. 

9, Speaking virtuous words such for example as when 
‘the Chineso say, ‘Heaven knows, earth knows, I know and 
you know.”"* 

10. To see good in others and do it yourself, one good 
for each deed. 

Note: (a) To see error in*others and reform oneself, one 

good for each act. 

11, In conference with others, not to press one’s own 
personal opinion, but to submit to reason, one good for each 
occasion, 

12, To utilize good men, ten goods for each man used. 

Note: (a) For each bad man put in the background, 
‘ten goods for each man. 

(b) For praising the good in a man and urging 
him to do still better, one good for each man. 


* There is no merit indicated here. 
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(c) For not making fun of the mistakes of others 
and for not ridiculing the evil of others, one 
good for each act. 

(d) For checking a man who is speaking evil of 
others, five goods for each instance. 

13. For respect shown to sages and good men and 
reading or causing to be read the scriptures, after they are 
ead, five goods for one man.* 

Note: (a) For stopping one who is reviling another, 

five goods. 

14, To admonish a man and cause his evil heart to 
become good by self-renewal, ten goods for each person, 

Note: (a) To cause a man to sueceed in the occupation 

of his house, ten goods. 

(b) ‘To cause a man to cary his intellectual edu- 
cation to completion, twenty goods. 

(c) To canse a man to perfect his moral educa- 
tion, twenty goods. 

15, To equse your friend to practise righteousess and 
to cherish his friendship in your heart and whether it be 
Inown or not to remain without change, ten goods. 

However, of this kind an example is the 
placing of the sword upon a tree at the grave 
of one Kétatsu.t 

Note: (a) ‘To abide by one’s contract without change 

and to do the right thing even at the hazard 
of one’s life, one hundred goods. 

(b) After money is committed to one as a trust, 
no matter how many years may have elapsed, 
for the fulfillment of the obligation and per- 
formance of the right, one good for each 
hundred sen. 








Reading the 

4 According to the story, the fiend coveted Kitatsu's sword, but did not 
‘make known his desire. When Kitatsu rotund and found his friend desd, 
Ihe placed his sword upon the tree. ‘The poiat is friendship is of the heart. 
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16. When one is favoured and does not forget this but 

makes a return, one good for each act. 

Note: (a) If the retum is greater than the favour, ten 
goods. 

(b) Not to return resentment, for each instance 
one good, 

However, it is not to be considered a 
good if one makes return for favours shown 
in an unrighteous way. 

17. ‘To wear clothes which have been mended, two 

goods. 

Note: (a) ‘To wear plain clothes, one good, 

However, if ono wears mended ov plain 
clothes because of necessity, it is not a good. 

(b) If such garments ore worn for the good 
impression made on others in one’s favour, 
it is not a good. 

18. If one who eats meat reduces the amount eaten, 

‘one good for each meal. 

Note: (a) One who does not eat meat and yot who ve- 
duces the amount of his food, for one meal, 
two goods. 

However, if one who has not the means 
of good living lives on a small amount, it is 
not good. 

19, To see butchering done and yet decline to eat, one 

good. 

Note: (a) To hear that butchering has been done and. 
not to eat, one good. 

(b) To halt one in the act of butchering for a 
feast for oneself and not to eat, one good. 

20, To bear the unreasonableness of others, for one 

case, three goods. 

‘21. To find something, seek out its éwner and return 

it, one good for every hundred sen of the value. 

22, To put the blame on self ond to give others credit 

for merit, two goods for every instance. 
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28. When one’s fortune is good or evil, to accept it 
with resignation as one’s fate, trusting to heaven without 
desire, ten goods for each instance, 

24. To think always of that which will be to the ad- 
vantage of others and not of one’s own interest in regard 
to land or dwellings, one day one good. 

‘Though one loses his own property, if he exerts 
himself to promote the prosperity of others, fifty goods 

26. To be submissive when one suffers the loss of his 
own possession and not to blame others or show resentment 
toward heaven, three goods for each eas 
To suppress an evil desire to kill a vietim, five 











To present one with a book which teaches how 
to preserve and prolong life, for each copy, five goods. 

Note: (a) ‘To give medicine to relieve sickness, one good 

for five remedies, 

‘However, to receive recompense for the 
rolief given is not a good. To give a remedy 
against reason which has not been tried is 
not a good. 

20, To pick up seraps of paper by the roadside, with 
writing on them, so that the characters will not become 
stained, one good for every thousand chavacters.® 

30. One who has wealth and influence and who yet 
dovs not make @ show of these in his use of them, but who 
practises ceonomy and is contented with his position, ten 
goods for each case, 

31. ‘To forego authority or place to which one is en- 
titled, ten goods. 

‘To receive bad money from others and not to pess 
it on when one knows it is bad, but to put it aside, three 
goods. 

No scrap of paper, especially paper which has been written on, is left 
lying by the way in China. Such carelessness woald not be in accord with 
the right attitude tomard Yearning. 
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Supplementary 


1, To save a man’s life, one hundred goods. 
2, To teach others what is good and evil, five goods 
for each man taught. 
Note: (a) To advanee others and lead them to act with 
discrimination as to faults and merits, fifty 
goods for each man. 





PART IT 


SECTION ON FAULTS 





1, Lack of Loyalty and Filial Piety 


1, To support your father and mother without rever- 
encing them, one instance, one fault, 
Note: (a) Not to listen to advice of father or mother, 
‘one instance, one fanlt. 

(b) When opposed by father or mother with 
anger, to become angry in one’s own heart, 
one fault. 

(ec) To show anger in one’s face outwardly and 
to oppose them with violent words, ten faults, 

(a) To be indifferent toward objects loved by 
one’s parents, one instance, ten faults. 

(c) Not to attend to burial obsequies of mother 
or father, one instanee, ten faults. 

(f) Not to protest when one should protest 
against his father or mother’s error, one 
instanee, one fault. : 

2 Not to servo one’s step-father and step-mother, 
foster-father, and foster-mother, grandfather and grand- 
mother, father-in-law and mother-inJaw, one instance, one 
fault, 
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8. To serve one’s master without singleness of heart, 

one ease, one fault. 

Note: (a) Not to protest to one’s master when protest 
should be made, for a sinall matter, one fault; 
large matter, ten faults; extraordinary, mat- 
ter, fifty faults, 

4, Not to observe the prohil 

‘one instance, one fault, 

4, Disrespect towards one's teacher, one day one fault. 

Note: (a) Not to put into practice the teacher's good 
instruction, for each word one fault, 

(b) To antagonize one’s teacher, thirty faults. 
However, if the teacher is unreasonable, 
antagonisin is not a fault. 

6, To become angered and engage in stri 

brother, one instance two faults. 

Note: (a) If a half brother, for each instance, three 
faults, 





itions of the country’s lord, 











with one’s. 





2, Lack of Benevolence and Piety 


1. Not to rescue one from serious illness who might: 
be rescued, for each person two faults. 
Note: (a) If the disease is light, for each person ono 
fault, . 

However, if one bo poor or if there be 
fa reason which makes it difficult to resene 
the person from illness, it is not a fault. 

2 To mix medicines and produce a poison, five faults. 
Note: (a) If one’s intention be to inflict hurt on an- 
other, one hundred faults. 
(b) If one destroys (with poison) the life of 
another, one hundred faults. 
(e) If the man poisoned should recover, fifty 
faults. 
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3. To inflict unlawful punishment, for each time, ten 
faults, 

Note: (a) To beat an innocent person with stripes, for 

cach stripe one fault. 

4. For parents to drown a new-born child, for each 
life, one hundred faults. 

Note: (a) To. produce uhortion, for one life eighty 

faults, 

5. If an officer should know that a person who is 
being accused and tried is innocent and take no steps to clear 
him and the accused is condemned to capital punishment, 
eighty faults. 

: (a) If the punishment be severe beating, eight 
faults. 
(b) Light beating, four faults. 
(c) If the man is condemned to capital punish- 
ment through bribery, one hundred faults. 

6, To cherish ill will in one’s heart and the intention 
of inflicting harm on another, one fault for each person. 

Note: (a) If the intention is carried into effect, one 

person ten faults, 

7. To murder a man, one hundred faults for each life. 

Note: (a) If the man recovers from his injury, eighty 

faults. 
(b) To incite othe 
faults, 

8, ‘To kill cattle, horses and other beasts used in the 
serviee of man, one life twenty faults. 

Note: (a) To kill inadvertently, five faults. 

(b) To kill a beast which is of no use to man, ten 
faults for each life, 

(c) To spare or flatter men for killing, the same. 

(@) To kill for ordinary food, the same. 

(e) To feed beasts and sell them to be killed, 
the same, 















to murder, same number of 
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(f) To kill for sacrifices to the gods, the same. 
(g) To kill for medicinal purposes, the same, 
(h) To feed sillcworms is the same as feeding 
and killing beasts. 

(i) To Kill the same inadvertently, two faults, 

(j) To Kill a small beast, one life one fault. 

(ix) To kill a small beast inadvertently, ten beasts. 
one fault. 

() To kill very small insignificant beings, ten 
lives one fault, 

(m) To kill the same inadvertently, twenty lives 
one fault. 

(a) To cause others to kill is the same as Killing 
by one’s self. 

10, To kill snakes, rats, and other animals injurious to. 
man, one life one fault, 

Note: (a) ‘To kill inadvertently, ten lives one fault. 

11, Not to prevent the killing of an animal, half the 
faults of the above. 

However, it oue interferes and fails, it is. 
no fault, 
: (a) If he fails to prevent the killing and yet does 
not feel pity, two faults. 

12, To sell for butchery an ox of the plow or a riding 
horse or a watch dog, after these have grown old, a great 
life ten faults, a small life five faults. 

13, When it is not one’s duty to Kill animals, and yet 
one Kills them, the fanit is double that in the foregoing ease. 

Note: (a) To buy seeretly the same. 

14. To put a living thing in the pot to cook for food 
and kill by cooking alive, and thereby to cause eruel sufter- 
ing, for one life twenty faults. 

15. To sport with hawks, to hunt with dogs, to eateh 
fish, to shoot birds and to inflict injury on these without 
killing them, for each living thing, five faults. 

Note: (a) If the thing die from the injury, the same- 

as stated in the killing of animals. 
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(b) To dig out insects from their winter hib 
nation, to surprise birds sleeping on their 
yoosts at night, to dig into holes, destroy nests 
and eggs which contain the young, the same 
‘as the above. 

However, in building bridges, making. 
roads, constructing towers and pagodas and 
such like works, for good ends, if unavoid- 
ably these things be done, there is, no fault. 
Still one who is under the necessity of doing 
these things should be very penitent and as 
far as possible make restitution, 

16, Yo put a bird in a cage and nourish it there under 
such eruel conditions, one fault for each day.® 

17. To look’ upon one who is dying and not feel grief, 
one fault, 

18, Tosee relatives or friends in need and not to extend 
a helping hand to relieve their hunger, or to provide food 
or shelter, one fault for each person. 

However, if I myself am very poor, it 
is not a fault, 

19, To make fun of childven or old people or fools or 
sick persons or deaf or blind, ten faults for each person. 

20, To see another's grief or suffering and not to 
speak words of comfort, one fault. 

Note: (a) ‘To delight in seeing this, two faults. 

(b) To increase another's suffering who is thus 
looked upon in the state of suffering, five 
faults. 

(e) To rejoice to see another suffer loss upon 
loss, two faults. 

21. In time of famine not to bestow rice, but on the 

‘contrary to ask a high price for it, fifty faults. 
Note: (a) To prevent the sale of rice under such cir- 
cumstances on the part of others, the same. 








* Such birds as are released at fanerals, 
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2%. To coerce a poor man to whom one has loaned 

money and seeure his conviction, five faults, 

28. ‘To use men, cattle and horses incessantly and un- 
reasonably without a feeling of pity for them, one time ten 
faults, 

Note: (a) In addition to this, to beat them, one fault 

for each stroke, 

24, To open up a grave and throw a man’s bones about, 
for each place dug up fifty faults. 

Note: (a) To level down a burying place on the hill. 

side into a field, ten faults for each place. 

(b) To resort to authority and cause the sale 
of the fields or houses of another, ten faults 
for every hundred sen in value, 

(c) To acquire property at a low price for one- 
self by forced sale, one fault for every hund- 
red.sen in value, 

25, To destroy or obstruct highways and prevent the 
passage of men, cattle and horses, five faults for each day. 

Note: (a) To injure or destroy bridges, ferries, wells 

or stopping places, the same. 

26. For higher officers to prevent the rise and pro- 
motion of officers below them, thirty faults for each person 
hindered. 

Note: (a) To prevent the rise of lower officials by im 

moral methods, fifty faults. 

21, To treat oppressively lower officials on the part of 
higher officials, thirty faults for each person oppressed. 

28. To neither give one’s concubine a discharge nor 
-eease to keep her shut up at home, one fault for each person. 

Note: (a) To have evil designs toward one’s wife or 

children, for each person designed against, 
fifty faults. 
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3, Evil Deeds Connected with the Three Honorable Ones. 
(Buddha, Law and Priesthood) 


1. For injuring an image of a Buddha or a Bodhisatva, 

two faults for every hundred sen damage. 

Note: (a) For injury to images of devas, good divini- 
ties, sages and scholars, one fault for every 
hundred sen damage. 

However, it is not a fault if the injury 
be to images of hereties and false gods. 

2 For mockery of Buddha or an apostle, five faults 

for each word. 

Note: (a) In tase of devas, sages, one fault for each. 
word. : 

However, if this be done with sincerity 
or good motives, in order to rescue a man 
from error, it is no fault® 

3, To let the time for worship of x Buddha go by 

unobserved, one faul 

However, if this be due to sickness or 
unavoidable duty, it is not a fault. 

Note: (a) If the time for worship be lost because of 
licentiousness or drinking; five faults. 

(b) If the time be lost. on one of the six festival 
days, the fault is doubled. 

However, the six festival days are set 
apart especially for the observance by the 
lay families, and therefore the rule is as. 
stated. The six days are the eighth, four- 
teenth, fifteenth, twenty-third, twenty-ninth 
and thirtieth days of the month. On short 
months, the twenty-eighth is added. 























The Zen Sect has frequently become iconoclastic to which reference 
may be made here. 
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4. For injury to temples, pagodas, Buddhist sacred 
implements and vessels and the like, one fault for every 
hundred sen value, 

Note: (a) To one inflicting swek injury without inter- 
fering to prevent it, five faults. 

(b) On the contrary to aid such a one, ten faults. 
If the injury inflicted be to the shrines of 
devas and divinities, one fault for every two 
hundred sen, 

However, if it. be the srines of heretical 
divinities by which men ave led astray, it 
is not a fault, 

5. If land is sold, dedicated to sacred usages, one fault 
for every hundred se 
‘ote: (a) For selling movable property belonging to a 

temple, the same, 
For destroying the s 
for every hundred sen. 

Note: (a) For destroying a Man and Deva treatise 
(Sastra), of the Two Vehicle Doctrine, five 
faults for each word. 

8, To know and enjoy the law selfishly without teach. 

ing it to others, ten faults. 
However, if it be because of inability 
to teach, it is not a fault. 
(a) To prevent the propagation of the good Jaw 
hy putting obstacles in the way, ten faults. 
However, if it he a heretical or a mis- 
taken opinion, it is not a fault. 
(b) Even in the ease of a good law, if it be a 
time when it should beyeoncealed, it is not 

a fanit not to teach it. 

8. In reading the seriptures to misread one word, one 
fault, y 


Note: (a) To skip one word in reading, one fault. 








tres (a sutra) two funlts 
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(b) To think of something else while reading, 
five faults. 

(c) To have evil thoughts while reading the 
scriptures, ten faults, 

(d) To speak of something else while reading the 
scriptures, five faults. 

(e) To spoak of something else that is good while 
reading the soriptures, one fault. 

(1) To read without observing the rules of pro- 
priety and with slovenliness and light mind- 
edness, five faults. 

(g) To feel anger while reading the scriptures, 
ten faults, 

(h) To scold another person while reading the 
seriptures, twenty faults. 

(i) To strike another person while reading the 
scriptures, thirty faults. 

9, Yo produce a spurious scripture (Sutra), and publish 
‘the same, ten faults for each volume. 

10, In expounding the Inw to follow one’s own mind 
and to coutradiet the views of the Buddhist founders and 
teachers, one fault for every five persons hearing the ex- 
position, 

JL, To write books on salacious, popular subjects, or 
's books, one fault for each time. 

12. To teach to others the use of foxes or wicked 
deviees, o# medicines to produce abortion or other evil 
methods, twenty faults for each device taught. 

13, A family which declines to give food to a priest 
when requested to do so, one fault for each person, 

However, if the family declines because 
they have no food in the house, it is not 
a faxlt. 
Note: (a) Not only to refuse to give food, but to seold 
and put the priest to shame, three faults. 
However, if it be a priest making the 
refusal, the fault is double. 











love 
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14, To support an evil disciple and not expel him, fifty 
faults for each disciple. 
Note: (a) Not to correct the offenso of a disciple, one 
fault for a small offense, ten faults for a great 
offense. 


4, Miscellaneous Misdoings 


1. fo take money which should not be taken, one fault 

for one hundred sen, 
Note: (a) If the money is taken by a rich man, two 
fgults for a hundred sen, For illicit inter- 
course committed upon relatives, nuns ov 
chaste women of good standing, cighty faults. 
(b) If committed in the thoughts of the heart and 
not in outward conduct, tem faults. 
(c) If with a daughter of a good family, forty 
faults. 
(a) If in thought with the daughter of a good 
house, five faults. 
(0) If with a servant, ten faults. 
(2) If with a courtesan, five faults, 
However, if between parents and child- 
yen, it is a matter which needs no discussion 
as being beyond the fixing of limits. 
(g) In the case of priests who commit any of 
these faults, without distinction as to the 
person with whom the offense is committed, 
whether high or low, eighty faults, 
(h) For a priesy to cherish the thought in his 
heart, ten faults, 
2. To put young men or immoral women in one’s house 
‘Yor illicit purposes, fifty faults for each person. 

3. To steal property or money, for one quantity of 
-one sen in value, one fault. Above these amounts, for each 
‘Tnundred sen value, one fault. i 
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(a) To deceive an official in the payment in kind. 
of land tax, one fault for every hundred sen. 
(b) LE by means of authority, there be fraud 
practised, ten faults for every hundred sen 
in value. 
4. Ifa bribe be taken for which a man is promoted 
or for which his crimes ave winked at, one fault for every 


Nott 








hundred sen, 
Note: (a) To receive a bribe and in consequence to 
dismiss an official or to bring false charge 
against some one, ten faults for every hund: 

red sen of the value of the bribe. 





5. To borrow gold or silver from some one and not re- 
turn it, one fault for every hundred sen, 

Note: (a) ‘To borrow gold or silver and to covet the 

death of the lender, ten faults, 

6, ‘To make the measures and balances light when sell- 
ing and heavy when buying, according to the value of the 
article, one fault one hundred sen, 

7. Not to promote a man of merit, five faults. 

Note: (a) On the contrary, to put such one lower down, 

ten faults, 

(b) To see evil and not withdraw from the place, 
five faults. 

(e) On the contrary, to become an accomplice: 
and render aid, ten faults. 

(@) To conceal the merits of a good man, one 
fault for each instance. 

(e) To parade a man’s evils, the same. 

However, if ymavoidably in the ease of 

litigation, one Speaks in accordance with 
reason of the faults and evils of others, it 
is not a fault. 

(£) If a man’s evils are spoken of in order to 
remove evil or save the man, it is not a 
fault. 
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8. To seck out the mistakes of the ancient sages and 
to put forth new views, one fault for each word. 

* Note: (a) To contradict reason, ten faults for each 
word, * 

(b) To write novels or comic poems and ridicule 
good persons, therein defaming them, thirty 
faults for each instance. 

(c) To gossip about a person concerning matters 
which should be kept secret, without know- 
ing the trath or falseness of the matter in 
question, ten faults for each mstance, 

(d) To represent as a fact what has no founda- 
tion in reality, fifty faults, 

(e) Tn order to write evil things concerning a 
man, to put down things which are partly 
true and partly false, twenty faults, 

(f) To write what is wholly false, fifty faults. 

However, if without exaggeration and 
for the public good and to remove evil, such 
is not a fault. ‘ 

‘To instigate that wh 
hunan life, thirty faults. 

10. To use for one's self money contributed for meri 

torious purposes, one hundred sen, one fault. 

Note: (a) If contributed for the Buddha, Law or Priest- 
hood, ten sen one fault. 

(b) If used for a good purpose, but different from 

that which was in the mind of the donor, one 
Inndred sen one fault. 

11. To take sides in a quarrel and thereby promote 

the strife, one fault. : 

Note: (a) To foster strife between parents and child- 
ven and between brothers or sisters in the 
family, thirty faults. 

(b) To obstruct with a view to preventing the 

marriage of persons, five faults. 











ch may become a peril to 
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However, if there be reason for prevent 
ing the marriage, interference is not a fault. 

12, To speak words deleterious to one’s moral charact- 
er, ten faults for cach word. 

‘However, as an illustration, the words 
‘of Soso in China, who said, “Though I may 
oppose others, others shonld not oppose me," 
apply. 

13. A lie spoken in order to cheat a man, one fault 
for each instance, 

Note: (a) If the lie results in injury to others, ten 

faults 

14, ‘To see good in others and not imitate it, one fault 
for euch time. = 

Note: (a) To fall into error and not correct it, one fault 
for each instance. 

(b) To gloss over an error and not to listen to 
correction, but on the contrary, enter into 
contention, two faults. 

However, if such conduct be towards 
parents, lords and masters, teachers and other 
persons above one, ten faults. 

15. Tn consultations and conferences to hold tenaci- 
‘ously to one’s own opinions and ignore the opinions of others, 
one fault for each occasion. 

16, To cause your wife and childr 
amd not to interfere when their teacher is misleading them, 
one fault for each time, 

Note: (a) In the ease of one’s retainers and servants, 

the fault is the same. 

17. Though one may be a man of superior parts, not to 
Jearn from him, five faults. 

Note: (a) To decline to associate with those who excel, 

yourself, two faults. 

(b) On the contrary, to ridienle and defame such 
persons, ten faults. 
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18, To revile your superiors in authority and to speak 
evil concerning them, ten faults. 

Note: (a) If he be your equal, five faults. 

(b) If your inferior in offiee, one fault. 

(c) If the evil words spoken are against a sage, 
one hundred faults. 

(a) If against learned men and gentlemen, ten 
faults, 

19. To induce others, by your teaching, to commit evil, 

‘two faults for each time, 

Note: (a) To teach men such great evils as disloyalty 
ov want of filial piety, fifty faults for each 
time. 

(b) ‘To see evil in others and not admonish them, 
thirty faults, If it be a small matter, one 
fault, 

However, if the man be self-willed and 
decline to receive admonition, it isnot a fault. 

20, To write a popular song and to give thereby an 

evil name to another, five faults for each person defamed. 

21, To tell lies, one fault for each lie, 

Note: (a) To pretend that one fully understands the 
way, when he does not, and teach and mis- 
lead others, fifty faults for each deception. 

22, For breach of contract, if a small matter, one fault 

for each instance, and ten faults for each great violation. 

Note: (a) For failing to account for treasures held in 
trust, one fault for ench hundred sen in value. 

23, Not to show gratitude for favours done one, one 

fault for each instance. 

Note: (a) If one, on the contrary, resents evils done to 
him, the same. 

(b) To show resentment in an undue degree be- 

. cause of anger, ten faults. 

(c) To covet evil concerning one who is envions 
of self, one fault. 
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(ad) To rejoice when hearing that one envious 
of oneself has met with destruction, one fault, 
To eat flesh, one fault for each time. 

Note: (a) To eat meat which in particular one should 

not eat, two faults for each eating. 

However, this refers to meat bought in 
the market, If it be meat killed by oneself, 
the fault is to be determined as under the 
heading of taking life, 

25, Mo drink sake on an oceasion when a consultation 
ov conference for evil purposes is being held, six faults for 
each pint (go). 

(b) To drink swke without reason’ for drinking 

it, one fault. i: 

However, if it be as a tonic to parents 

or for the entertainment of guests or for 

medicinal purposes, sake drinking is not a 
fault. 

26. 'To open a store for the selling of sake and fish and 
v0 attract people there and cause them to eat and drink, one 
fault for each person attracted. 

27. If one eats one of the five spices or peppers, one 
fault for each eating, 

Note: (a) If one reads the scriptures immediately after 
eating pepper or spice, one fault for each 
volume. = 

28, To eat meat on a sacred day, two faults for each 
eating, 

Note: (a) After cating meat, to appear before the 

images of Buddha or at the temples, one 











fault, 
(b) ‘To drink sake and eat spices at the same time, 
the same as before. A 


29. To put on apparel, unduly gay, one fault for each 
garment. To eat delicacies, one fault for each eating. 
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However, if these things be dove in the 
honour of parents, it is not a fault, If in 
making offerings to the Buddha images or 
to the gods, one’s offerings exceed his ci 
eunstances, it is an instance of extravag- 
ance. 

30, Rice and the other of the five cereals are gifts from 
heaven, ‘Yo treat these lightly or handle them carelessly, 
cone fault for every inudred sen in value, 

81, To deal in deadly weapons or gambling devices and 
to sell these to men, one fault for every hundred sen in value. 

32, Not to return to the owner articles found, one 
Zoult for every hundred sen in value. 

83. To give oneself credit for all successes, and to at- 
tribute to others all failures, two faults for euch instance. 

84. To seek out many inventions under the promptings 
of selfishness and to neglect the righteous and moral way, 
ten faults for each instance, 

35. In social intercourse, to think of oneself and not to 
think of the convenience of others, one fault for each day. 

36. When others are suffering the loss of their property, 
for one to be complacent, saying that he himself is safe 
-and his house secure, fifty faults, 

37, To be indifferent as to whether paper with writ- 
ing on it is thrown away or not, one fault for each ten 
characters of the writing. 

38, When one suffers loss or meets with adversity, not 
to reflect upon his own errors, but to blame other men, and 
to be envious of Buddha, three faults for each ease. 

39. To use money which one knows is counterfeit, three 
faults for each Inundved sen, 











Supplementary 


1. Not to offer incense, not to keep the saered grounds 
clean, and not to worship the Buddhist images, and still to 
Srequent the temples, five faults. 
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Note (a) To eat ment in Buddhist temples, ten faults. 

2, Lo take presents to officials in authority as bribes 
in order to promote some one or to lighten the offenses of 
others, one fault for every five hundred sen in value of the 
present, 

Note: (a) To encourage a person to fail or to commit 
sin, even if the person does not go to the 
length of failing or committing sin, or whe- 
ther the sin be light or serious, ten faults for 
every thirty days. 

3, To promote one’s own success and to be indifferent: 
to furthering the success of others, oné fault for every thirty 
days. 

However, if you encourage another in 
the direction of success, and he does not at- 
tain thereto, it is not a fault, 


PART IL 


A Supplement Giving in Outline the General Significance 
of Faults and Virtues. 

1. Men in the world whether high or low should govern 
their desires according to their respective stations in life. 
‘When something is desired, if it be the oceasion of painful 
anxiety to the mind and suffering to the body, it need not 
be pursued until realized. Or when praying to Buddhas or 
making oath before heaven, covering a period of a hundred 
or a thousand days, it is not necessary to wait for the matur- 
ing of these. Simply let one with his soul observe these 
rules concerning virtues and faults, accumulating the good 
to the extent of five hundred or one thousand or three thou- 
sand or even ten thousand points; if accumulated to this 
degree, suffering will bo obviated and whatever desire or 
hope one may have, it will be realized. 
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2. The one who practises these rules regarding merit, 
when appearing before the Buddha in whom he believes, 
should confess all past sins, offer up prayers and vows and 
express his desires and petitions, Nevertheless, as a return 
for blessings asked, it is better first to practise three thou- 
sand goods and to make a vow that one will make requital for 
the blessings of the gods and Buddha. And from the day 
of the vow, one should meditate upon the numerous good 
deeds set forth in this record, and to the best of his activity 
perform good works; and every day, when going to bed, 
write down the good aud evil of the day, according to the 
chart. On the first day of each month, one should appear 
before Buddha and make confession concerning the good 
and evil practised during the preceding month, Supposing 
that one had committed thee evils; if also he had practised 
thee goods, evil would be extinguished. Supposing he had 
pruetised five goods and committed five evils, then all the 
goods would be extinguished. Supposing that he had prac- 
tised ten goods and committed eight evils, he would have 
only two goods to his credit. ‘Though the good deed be one, 
if the result for good be three-fold, it should be reckoned 
as three goods. If the good result be five-fold, it should be 
veekoned as five goods, ind so on.° Even if one good result 
in a hundred-fold good, it is to be reckoned as one hundred 
goods. In the case of ovil, itis the same, If asit isset forth 
in the foregoing pages, calculation be made, in the space 
of three years or five years or seven years or ten years, one 
can mature the root of merit to the extent of three thousand 
goods. If the purposes indeed be sincere, even though the 
three thousand goods be not fully realized, one’s desires will 
Vo fulfilled. If these three thousand goods be presented to 
Buddha, as a thank offering, then after his desire is granted, 
he will be stimulated to a quick and rapid realization of the 
‘three thousand goods. After the three thousand goods have 
heen realized, then one should seek enlightenment and say 
mass before Buddha. 











The reference is to indinecd reste of a good deed. 
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‘Enryohan said, “When I met Unkokue Zenji, he said, 
“Fate (‘Tesnmei) should be determined by self All mis- 
fortune and good fortune should be sought in the self. ‘The 
fate predetermined in a former life is changed through one’s 
actions in the present life, and, as a consequence, fate will 
become changed and will bestow happiness or misery. There 
is no fate which is not determined by our conduct, whether 
good or evil, ‘Therefore, this volume on the rules of anevits 
andl faults is presented to you with the desive that your, past 
sins will be confessed, that you may do good hereafter, that 
in everything patience may be exereised, and that you may 
Jearn how to govern your soul. T fully believed and accept- 
ed the volune. First of all, Emade a yow and I performed 
the three thousand gootl aets and attained to the realization 
of the great prayer. And after performing an additional 
three thousand good deeds, though by my physiognomy, I 
was to be without offspring, my son, Tenki was born, Afte 
Thad practised ton thousand good deeds, I was made govern- 
or of the prefecture of Mochi. Though by my fortune, L 
should have lived only fifty-three years, 1 am still robust at 
seventy. This is wholly becwuse my heart has been sincere 
and my heart prayers have been unshakable. How many 
hundreds have carried into practice these rules laid down 
in this book! How many families have obtained riches, it 
would be impossible to know! Heaven and hell do not 
swerve in the slightest from the rules and consequences laid 
down concerning faults and virtaes. In other words, this 
record of virtues and faults is a kind of Creator which brings 
misfortune and dispenses happiness like a God. 

4. This record of virtnes and faults gleamed to me 
with light in the night time. Tts written characters were 
Tuminous like gold and silver in my dreams. Consequently, 
-a second child was born to me. Besides, other things in 
which it has been efficacious are too numerous to mention.” 
5. Ifone in a single day accumulates ten or more 
rues and continues for a half month in this manner with 
singleness of heart, and if without weariness the good be 
pursued, in addition to the proportionate number of merits, 
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one will have to his credit, ten additional meritorious marks. 
This is an expression of the great value to be attached to 
genuine goodness and to deeds of perseverance, ‘Therefore; 
during this time, if even for one day or two days, there be 
indolence and neglect, at the end of a half month, there 
will beno extra merit to one’s eredit. If there be an average 
of ten merits per day, then at the end of the month, includ- 
ing the additional increase, there will be three hundred 
and twenty merits, If there be certain goods which have 
ten or twenty merits because of their manifoldness, within 
the course of a year, six or seven thousand merits should be 
accumulated. ‘Thus the accumulation of good is a very 
easy thing, But evil also is deserving of serious considera 
tion because a slight mistake is certainly produetive of 
faults, Tt is necessary to be particular and discriminative 
in the matter of evil as well as in that of good. 


6. The accumulation of good is by daily practice and 
fas it can be done without money and without price (gold 
and silver) a poor man or woman can easily perform good 
deeds. 

7. To exhort masters and lords and parents and cause 
them to do good is to perform ten goods. To do this in the 
case .of an ordinary man is one good, The difference in 
merit between these two grows out of the fact that parents, 
and lords look upon those under them lightly and it is more 
difficult therefore to persuade these to do good than it is 
vith persons who are one’s equals, 

8, Extreme forms of vio aud cruelty practised are so. 
vile as not to adwnit of definite estimation. Such practice is 
not to be found among those who have sufficient personal 
character to read this book and receive profit from it. 
‘Therefore no record is made of deeds of this nature. 

9. Renchi Daishi said, “The present Kwokakaku, as 
regards its efficacy, has reference to present rewards. But 
recompense in the world to come is also acquired though 
it cannot be estimated.” 
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10, In the foregoing discussion a hundred sen has been 
mentioned in connection with one good or one fault. The 
‘Teacher, Sorai, said, “In the eurreney in the Biraku reign 
a hundred mon was equal in value to five hundred mon in the 
present currency.” As regards the unit in quantities of 
silk, pongee, linen, cotton ete,, the value is to be estimated 
according to the price of each of these, 

LL, 1t being difficult to estimate the good and evil on a 
common basis of such different classes as the rich and poor, 
priests and laymen, it has not been undertaken here furthe 
than has already been given. Yet eight full classifications 
of goods and faults im accordance with’ the plan of the 
original have been translated without interjecting the trans 
lator’s personal opinion. ‘The lightness and gravity of good 
and evil are truly determined by the law of heaven (Tendo). 
‘These are not to be a matter of careless thinking. 

‘Those who use this record of virtues and faults, by look- 
ng at it daily will be able to distinguish their merits and 
faults. If anything has been overlooked in this record, it 
should be specified in writing. At the end of the month, 
‘the goods and the faults should bb compared to see which 
preponderates. ‘The same is to be done at the end of a year. 
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‘APPENDIX, 


‘Those who put this plan into practice should put down 
in the diagram the good and evil of the day. They should 
sum it up at the end of the month showing which preponder- 
ates. An account of conduct should be rendered at the 
end of a year. Thus one can know his own sins and his own 
happiness. If the goods accumulated be found to reach five 
hundred points or as many as twenty thousand, then ont 
prayers and hopes will certainly meet with satisfactio 

Among those who are Tathagetas, there is no distine- 
tion between good and evil. Nevertheless, evil is contradie- 
tory to self-nature and good is that which harmonizes with 
self-nature, Therefore, without distinction the rich and 
poor, old and young, whether they know this prinoiple or 
not, are unable to. escape in their practice the laws of re- 
tribution, Those who are using this volume in practice con- 
stitute a large number. In response to a request from the 
book this year, a new edition revised with illustra- 
tions for the amusement of boys and girls to keop them from 
crying has been prepared to be used to reduce evil and to 
promote good, 

















Kansei Reign, the Monkey year (1789—1800), January, 
Shamon Genmu. 





THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT; 
OF JAPAN* 
‘W. W. McLaren, Ph. D. 


The eppearance of these two books from the English 
press has enabled the interested public to supply itself with 
a faitly complete history of the political progress of Japan. 
during the Inst sixty years. ‘These two monographs com- 
plement cach other, for the first ends with 1871 and the 
second practically begins with that year, 


L 


‘Mz. Gubbins has furnished the student of Japanese hi 
tory with « definitive study of a short but extremely difficult 
period. Anyone who reads his pages cannot but conceive 
‘the wish that he may continue his work so as to make it 
cover the whole of the Meiji era, ‘That wish is intensified 
by the knowledge that there are very few foreigners who 
possess such qualifications for the task of writing the poli- 
tical history of Meiji—a thorough knowledge of the collo- 
-quial and written languages, and a long familiarity with the 
men who have ruled the country. Moreover Mr. Gubbins 
has demonstrated in this volume a first-rate capacity for 
arranging and presenting historical materials, and for gen- 
eralising from the facts in a sensible fashion, 

His book comprises seven chapters, twenty-three appen- 
dices containing a selection from the most important docu- 
ments of the period, a short bibliography, not of much use to 
the goneral reader, a glossary, and a map of Japan. There 
is no index. His point of departure is the arrival of Com- 
modore Perry in 1853. The main part of the book, chapters 
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IIL, 1V, and V, contains a critical narrative of the events 
‘which occurred in Japan between 1853 and 1867, The main 
object of these chapters is to explain why and by what means 
the opening of the country was the immediate cause #f the 
Restoration. Chapter VI shows the relation of cause and ef 
fect between the Restoration and the abolition of feudalism. 
Chapter II gives a record of the negotiations which re- 
sulted in the first treaties made with the foreign powers, 
prefaced by a historical review of the Tokugawa policy 
of seclusion. Chapter I is devoted to a description of the 
civilisation of Japan and the administyation of the govern: 
ment in the middle of the nineteenth century. ‘The author’s 
general conclusions are brought together in a short conelud- 
ing chapter. 

To give a more definite idea of the writer's views a 
selection may be made from his most important statements: 
t, that the power of the Shogunate had already begun 
to decline before Perry’s arrival, and when faced by the 
situation created by the intrusion of the foreigners, the 
Shogun’s government acknowledged its inability to deal 
with the erisis by referring the matter to the Court, and 
dy asking the advice of the feudal lords:° Second, that the 
ultimate consequence of the confessed impotence of the 
Shogunate to perform the funetions of government was the 
restoration to the Emperor and the Court of the administra- 
tive power:+ Third, that a national government, highly 
centralised in an absolute monarch, was incompatible with 
the continuation of the feudal régime:t Fourth, that the 
policy of national seclusion adopted by the Shogunate in 
1636 had never been complete, since relations with the Chi- 
nese and Duteh had continued unbroken throughout the 
whole Tokugawa period, and that the poliey was more and 
more relaxed after 1806, and was finally abandoned mder 
pressure from the United States of Americas 

‘As this monograph deals only with the period which 
preceded the agitation for popular government, the author 
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is not required to express any opinion upon modern political 
problems. He is interested only in a period which has 
already been consigned to oblivion by the Japanese, partly 
a8 a consequence of the pressure of the more urgent qt 
tions of the present, partly because those were the days of 
small things, before the nation had attained its present 
exalted position in the comity of the powers. The eventis of 
the Restoration period are regarded now as incidents in the 
history of the nation, which were the inevitable and more- 
over highly desirable consequences of the operation of forees, 
the most powerful of which had long been at work, Just 
as the philosophical basis of the French Revolution ig to be 
found in the writings of Montesquieu and Rousseau, so that 
of the Japanose Restoration is in the Dai Nihon Shi com 
pleted in 1715, and the Nihon Guaishi and Nikon Seiki pub- 
ished in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. Sich 
‘are Mr. Gubbins’ views, and he presents'them in such a way 
48 to create upon the reader a very weleome fecling of 
finality. It hardly seems possible that further research will 
throw much more light on the Restoration period, except 
perhaps, on its intellectual side, 

‘This book can hardly hope to become popular, but it will 
earn a distinction, which the author will more highly prize, 
in being the recognised authority in the Bnglish language 
upon the period with which it deals. To foreigners the story 
of the early relations between the representatives of the 
powers and the Japanese officials and people will always 
hive a romantic interest. Buit for that story the ordinary 
render had better turn ‘to older and more popular, books, 
to Griffis’ “Townshend Harris,” Alleock’s, “Capital of the 
Tycoon,” or Adams’, “History of Japan.” 








IL 


Dr. Uyehara’s book is:designed to give a constitutional 
history of the Meiji era, and to examine critically the politi 
cal institutions of present day Japan. Making all due allow- 
ance for its defects this book may be very highly recom- 
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mended to the general reader. It is interesting aud what 
is more to the point it leaves a very strong impression that 
the Japanese system of government is far from satisfactory 
to the people who live under it. Its tone is perhaps too 
pessimistic, but it would have been difficult for an intelli- 
gent Japanese to have adopted any other in 1909. If the 
Giscussion of electoral and parliamentary corruption appears 
too cynical, again, excuses may be made for the writer’s 
attitude of mind, 

‘Turning first to the defects. Our author is virtually a 
pioneer in his field, and as a consequence his work may be 
expected to exhibit the defects which are incident to all 
such efforts. That he should have been content to merely 
mention the system of local government in connection with 
his reference to the enormous powers of the Minister of the 
Interior, and omit the whole of the long and interesting 
history of those institutions, was probably the result of de- 
ficient research. ‘To the same souree may be traced the faults 
of arrangement. Parts II and TIL onght to have been con 
solidated, for the dividing line between them is made to 
follow a purely arbitrary distinction between theory and 
practice. ‘Thus the first chapter of Part I is entitled “The 
Emperor within the Constitution,”” and the corresponding 
chapter in Part II is “The Constitutional Monarchy.” In 
the same way what he has to say about the Diet, the Cabinet, 
and Elections is divided into two sections, one supposedly 
theoretical and the other practical, ‘The advantage of 
Aivoreing the theory from the practice of polities is vory 
doubtful, for it is next to impossible to treat the two phases 
separately. However this defect is not fatal, it only makes 
it a little more difficult for the reader to get a clear com- 
prehension of the subject. There is not the slightest danger 
that any reader should misunderstand the author’s main eri- 
ticism of Japan’s system of government, viz. its failure to 
isfy the people, or fail to grasp clearly the reason for that 
failure, the essentially oligarchieal nature of the government, 

Amiong the dgfects might be mentioned the complete 
absence of constructive criticism. ‘The deficiencies of the 
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institutious are made abundantly manifest but the methods 
of reform are not explicitly stated. Obviously the author 
wishes to see the power of the clans diminished, and the 
electorate and the Diet purged of corruption, but he sug- 
gests no method for accomplishing either of these ends. ‘To 
hin the whole system is an intricate machine cunningly 
devised for, the purpose of exaggerating the service of the 
clan maguates, and diserediting the popular clement in the 
government. 

Whether or not this misfortune must be classed along 
with the defects, it is certain that the ‘events of the last year 
Jhave done much to make the book antiquated. Just: as the 
‘Parliament Act of 1911 has made necessary a revision of 
large svetions of the standard books on the government 
‘of England, so the political crisis of 1912-18 has produced 
fa situation in Japan which is not even hinted at in Dr. 
‘Uychara’s book. In tho light of what has recently happened 
it becomes necessary to modify many of our author's judg- 
monts npon clannism, the powers of the Diet and the political 
parties, in order to represent the present hopeful prospects 
for the realisation of popular government. 

In this same oubtful category the introductory chapters 
must be placed; whether or not they constitute a defect can 
bo ieft for the reader to determine. At any rate the specula- 
tious in which the writer here indulges and the conclusions 
to whieh he comes need not be taken seriously. ‘The veview- 
or is under the impression that the Introduction is merely an 
old class-room essay slightly revamped, but still bearing on its 
face all the signs of the unsophisticated ideas of youth. Tt is 
distinctly inferior in matter to the main body of the book. 

Let us turn away front the defects, and it almost seems 
like ingratitude to have delayed so long over them, especially 
‘as this book contains so much that is enlightening. Part 
I begins with a review of the events which led up to the 
Restoration and the subsequent centralising of the govern- 
ment. As this is the period which Mr. Gubbins has covered 
with great minuteness it is not to begpxpected that Dr. 
‘Uychara’s chapter would contain anything moro than a brief 
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summary. But briot as it is the author gets into his stride 
from the outset. The abolition of feudalism is explained as 
the result of the shrewdness of Kido, Okubo, and Saigo, 
who worked upon the sentimentality of the great western 
daimios, at the ‘‘psychological moment,” and persuaded 
them to surrender their fiefs to the Emperor. ‘That sur- 
vender was promptly accepted, and made the basis for an 
imperial Order demanding a similar surrender from all the 
other daimios. 

For bald matter-of-factness the concluding chapter of 
Part T almost reaches the limit. ‘The Constitution, which 
in To's Commentaries is represented as. the embodiment 
not of earthly wisdom but of heavenly as well, is shown to 
have been drafted by a committee of four, to have been ap- 
proved by the Privy Council, and finally promulgated by 
the Emperor. From first to last the provisions of the Con- 
stitution were never seen or discussed publicly, popular 
fecling was not consulted; it was a case of a governing class, 
satisfying a popular demand for a constitution by creating 
an instrument, the effet of which was to still more firmly 
entrench their own position, and at the same time disarming 
all criticism by representing the constitution as the exeation 
of divine wisdom, This refreshing view of the framing of 
the Constitution will help to confirm and at the same time 
explain the impression which is almost certain to be made 
on the mind of any one who reads it; and, moreover, will 
assist the student of Japanese polities to understand a large 
muunber of politienl incidents which were hitherto inex- 
plicable, 

In Part I the theory of the Constitution is discussed, 
and in Part TI the Government in actual operation is de- 
sevibed. It is impossible to deal with all the important state- 
ments made in the nine chapters which are comprised in 
these two Parts. It may be sufficient to say that the Con- 
stitution is critienlly analysed, and all its main clauses 
frankly discussed. It is abundantly clear that the author 
entertains no illusions as to the perfection of the document. 
In the same sophisticated spirit the constitutional history 
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of the second half of Mei narrated in Part II. What 
‘our author has to say about the Diet and the political parties 
makes it plain that he is speaking from a knowledge only 
to be gained by abundant research. Chapter IIL of this 
Part contains a succinct review of the history of the Diet, 
Which is not to be found anywhere else. After reading 
the narrative one wonders at the tenacity of the oligarchy 
in holding on to power the exercise of which is attended 
with such constant difficulty. Apart from the amount of 
information concerning the various Ministries and parties 
and their. operations in and out of the Diet, Dr. Uychara 
has performed a valuable service to Japanese politicians 
by pointing out the fact that the political parties in opposi- 
tion tothe Government have always pursued a course marked 
by wanton hostility. To embarrass, obstruct and destroy all 
Ministries has been their aim. It is true that there is an ex- 
planation for such a policy in the existing system for the 
‘opponents of the official class can never hope to come into 
power, There being no possibility of holding the reins of 
Government the Opposition has no fear that it will ever have 
to explain or justify or carry out as the Government those 
policies which it adopted while out of power. Nothing 
ould be more unfortunate than the situation thus created 
doth for the Government and the Opposition, for both alike 
fare prevented from exercising their proper functions. ‘The 
Ministry is never free to adopt. policies for the sake of 
principle, it must always truckle to or bribe the Opposition, 
and the latter is never under the necessity of having any 
policy at all. 

The concluding chapter of the book describes the pecu- 
jiar character of Japanese parliamentary elections, and 
attempts to account for: the almost universal corruption 
which exists on such oceasions. Again the system is mado 
the excuse for the venality of the electorate. ‘The ‘voter 
does not understand the franchise he exercises, he feels that 
the parties in the Diet havo very little power, that the Gov- 
eznment rules in spite of them, and he is unable to see why 
‘men should be anxious towbtain seats in an institution, unless 
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itbe to obtain thereby some material advantage. The electors 
are therefore naturally desirous of obtaining a share in 
that advantage, and their only way of doing so is to accept 
payment for their votes. 

‘The general impression left upon the reader by this book 
is very similar to that derived from the perusal of the history 
‘of politics in England in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Ono’s first thought is that the situation is hopeless, 
that Japan faces either a return to bureaucratic despotism 
‘or an approaching revolution, But reflection upon the 
political development of other countries soon shows the 
reader that Japan is merely floundering in a transitional 
‘stage out of which she is likely to emerge safely in the near 
future, Changes of a radical nature wall have to be made 
in the fundamental instrument, the Constitution, and the 
present impossible system, which is merely a compromise of 
‘the worst type, will have to be givon up, and in its place a 
“Responsible Ministry” established, 








mz, 

‘A general election took place in May 1008, the result 
of which was to return the Seiyukai (Constitutional party) 
with a majority, 200 out of the 379 members of the Lower 
House. Naturally it might have becn supposed that the Sai- 
onji cabinet supported by the Seiyukai would continue long 
in office, but on the contrary the government collapsed sud- 
denly in the first week of July, not two months after the 
election. ‘The reason given for the resignation of the cabinet 
was the Premier’s ill-health, but the real explanation was 
the pressure exerted by the ‘‘Genro'” at the instance of 
Marquis Katsura. The people accepted the change of gov- 
ernment with seareely a murmur; there seemed nothing un- 
usual ubout it, and besides the Saionji cabinet in its post- 
Sellum finance had been a complete failure. The second 
Katsura ministry took office in July, with the Prime Minister 
playing the double réle of Minister President and Minister 
of Finanee. At the close of the year the annual session of 
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the Diet was convened, and in order that the government 
might have adequate support in the Lower House an agree- 
ment to that end was made with the Seiyukai, It was during 
this otherwise uneventful session that the Sugar Scandal, 
the last event mentioned by Dr. Uyehara, was brought to 
light. The next two sessions of the Diet, those of 1909-10 and 
1910-11, passed off quietly, the Seiyukai still supporting the 
government. In these sessions there was a definite arrange- 
ment between the cabinet and the party with regard to the 
projects of legislation which the government should intro- 
duce, In this way the Seiyukai attempted to placate its. 
supporters in the country, for it could point to various bills 
which it had forced the government to postpone or withdraw 
altogether, and best of all to the slight reduction of the 
and tax, (564) which the party had wrung from the gov- 
emment in the session of 1909-10. ‘Thus the party attempted 
to efface fle stain of the Sugar Scandal, and to dispel the 
suspicions of the public that its support had been purchased 
by the government by « generous distribution of funds among 
its members. Nevertheless, it was generally believed in 
Tokyo at any rate that the members of the party were en- 
riching themselves by accepting favors from the govern- 
ment, ‘hat such was the case was demonstrated in 1911, 
when a valuable franchise for the supply of electric light, 
in the capital was granted to certain prominent members 
of the Sefyukai. When the prospectus of the new company 
appeared with Seiyukai partymen in all the prominent 
offices, the indignation of the press was so loudly expressed! 
that the list of officers and directors was hastily withdrawn, 
and the names of well-known business men substituted. 
‘What the Seiyukai had done during these three years. 
of the second Katsura government was just what might 
have been expected, and what Dr. Uyehara points out as 
inevitable under the system in vogue. The rank and file 
of the party had consulted their own interests during the 
first year after the election of 1908, but the storm which haa 
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arisen and the suspicions which had been ereated by the 
disclosures in connection with the Sugar Scandal compelled 
greater caution thereafter. ‘Then, too, as the next general 
election approached the country had to be convinced of the 
‘usefulness of the party, so increasingly harder bargains were 
driven with the government in the second and third sessions 
of the Diet. As part of the annual arrangement between 
the two, the party demanded, in addition to personal favors, 
either the passage of an occasional measure in the public 
interest, or for the same reason the withdrawal of other 
projects. It was an opportunist program, pure and simple, 
and while not inspiring, at least the party’s policy preserved. 
the political peace, and staved off the dissolution of the Diet, 
which would most certainly have ensued if the Seiywkai had 
grappled seriously, with the government. 

In August the Katsura government resigned, though it 
is difficult to understand why, unless the growing hostility 
of the press and the people be taken as an explanation, It 
may hove been a case of mere weariness coupled with the 
desire for rest after a sustained effort of three years’ dura- 
tion, ‘The Prime Minister acknowledged that the people 
aoened to be tived of him, and being well pleased with the 
results of office, amd doubtless thinking that it would be an 
easy matter to get in again, he withdrew graciously in the 
publie interes 

But the significance of these three years is not to be 
found in the coming and going of ministers, nor the policies 
of parties, nor the sessions of the Dict, but in the steady rise 
to political conseionsness of the middle class, As in many 
another country, taxation has been the amalgam that has 
collected the scattered units of public opinion in this nation. 
It is sufe to say that the failure of the government to effect 
any real iniprovement of the financial situation will be re- 
garded in the future as the ultimate cause of the recent 
political crisis. Except for the slight reduction of the land tax 
already montioned, nothing was done to lighten the burdens 
‘upon the people, the objectionable war taxes were allowed 
to remain in force, and apart from the matter of such specific 
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levies, the general system of taxation, which offends against 
every eamon of political seience, as may be seen by a glance 
at the business and the ineome taxes, was not reformed, 
‘The national debt was not reduced, but rather increased in 
amount, for the 50,000,000 yen annually appropriated for 
the redemption of the foreign debt was more than offset by 
omestic loans. Moreover, the holiers of the national 
bonds found the value of their investments shrinking as 
the result of a conversion to a four percent basis. In effect- 
ing the conversion the banks were more or less exippled by 
being compelled to underwrite and hold large amounts of 
the new low interest bonds, the investor preferring to take 
cash for his holdings rather than renew at the reduced rate 
of interest, ‘The indirect taxes were also inereased by the 
new tariff of customs duties which came into force in 1911, 

The new Saionji cabinet came into office in August 
1911, with only three of its members belonging to the Seiyu- 
kai party, the other members of the government representing 
‘the military clans or the business interests. By far the most 
interesting figure in the ministry was Yamamoto Tatsuo in 
the Department of Finance, interesting not only because he 
oceupied the post which had ruined the reputation of all the 
men who had held it since the Russian war, but because he 
‘was no politician, having come into the cabinet from the pre- 
sidency of the Hypothec Bank. Throughout the short life 
of the government he remained the storm centre and the 
cynosure of all eyes. ‘To begin with, he alarmed the nation 
and the foreign bondholders by uttering in the Diet a solemn 
warning to the effect that the national finances were in a 
precarious condition, and that retrenchment and readjust- 
‘ment were the only means of avoiding bankruptey. From 
the shock which followed this pronouncement the Japanese 
people soon recovered, and even the confidence of the foreign 
bondholders quickly revived when it was seen that no de- 
faulting was intended. Nevertheless London, if the Times 
may be allowed to speak for that city, preferred Katsura’s 
obscurantist finance and his specious policies, no loans, no 
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new taxes, 50,000,000 a year for amortisation of the foreign 
debt, and a specie reserve in London, 

‘The ultimate goal as it appeared to Yamamoto was to 
‘put the national finances on a sound basis, by encouraging 
‘the productive activities of the people to such an extent 
as to bring about an equilibrium of receipts and expendi- 
tures, by making the exeess of exports over imports large 
enough’ to pay the interest on the foreign portion of the 
national debt with the produce of the country, and not, as 
hitherto, with specie borrowed in Europe and held in the 
Bank of England, ‘To accomplish this end, the Finance Min- 
ister declared he was willing to adopt every legitimate means. 
‘He said plainly ‘that if capital for the further development 
of the resources of Japan could not be obtained within the 
country, he saw no serious objection to borrowing from 
abroad; also that the allotment of so large a sum annually 
for the redemption of the bonds held in Europe, when money 
was needed so urgently at home, seemed nonsense, His 
whole policy was based on the principle that the interests 
of the Japanese people should be considered first, and that 
the road to solveney lay along the development of the pro- 
ductive industries and the export trade, whereas Katsura’s 
policy had been to placate the foreign bondholder and thus 
to dull the edge of European suspicions as to the soundness 
of the financial condition of Japan. 

‘Phns for the first time in many a year an attempt was 
made to explain to the people not only the intricacies of the 
budget but the basic principles of public finance, so as to 
make the whole subject intelligible to the average under- 
standing. It was this action on the part of the Finance 
Minister, this taking the general public into his confidence 
that did'so much to create an intelligent interest in polities. 
Moreover, with free speaking among the members of the 
tabinet was combined a similar liberty among the people 
and the press. ‘The embargo on the diseussion of political 
topics having been raised, opinions of all sorts were promptly 
vented, to the great advantage of all sections of the reading 
public. 
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‘The immediate object to be attained seemed to Yama- 
moto a reduetion of expenditures, and with the money thus 
saved 4 beginning upon the readjustment of taxation. With 
this in view, and at his instigation the Saionji cabinet organis- 
ed a bureau, with the Premier as chairman, to investigate all 
departmental accounts, From time to time the Burean re- 
ported progress, and the prospects seemed hopeful for the 
people's obtaining some relief from their burdens. During 
the early months of 1912, outside the Army and Navy 
circles, the feeling was one of sympathy and support for the 
government in its undertaking. ‘The press diligently sup- 
ported the project, and performed an immense service in 
educating the popular mind in the art of public finanee and 
in strengthening the government's hands. Only the few 
Japanese who understood their system of government knew 
that the project was almost certain to be abortive owing to 
the peculiar powers of the military party, on prineiple op- 
posed to retrenchment. 

In the midst of this activity the ordinary general election 
‘ame on in May, and the Seiyukai went to the country on 
the government's program, The Opposition, the Koku- 
minto, adopted a so-called positive program, the two main 
items of which were naval expansion and a strong foreign 
policy. The appeal was of course to the Satsuma clan in- 
torests in partioular, and to all the latent Chauvinistic feel- 
ing among the people. But a general election® in Japan 
in the main is a business proposition not a political one, and 
‘4 candidate depends more upon bribery for his suceess than 
upon his party’s program. In his particular election distriet 
the candidate finds out how many votes are necessary to 
secure his seat, and then sets about getting the necessary 
quantum, ‘To nearly all the electors he appeals personally, 
and those who will not vote for him upon sentimental 
‘grounds, he buys. The average price of a vote is five yen 
and the average cost of an election ten thousand yen, though 
the maximum is as much as fifty or sixty thousand.t 

* Uyehara, of. eit. pp. 26¢ ff. 

 Japin Year Book, 191, p. 503. 
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‘The result of the election of 1912 was the return of the 
Sciyukai with a slight increase of strength, and with a con- 
siderable margin over all other parties in the House. ‘The 
Kokuminto held its own. But it is impossible to attach 
much importanee to the result of a general election, in. any 
attempt to determine the feeling of the country toward the 
govermnent, In the first place elections are notoriously 
corrupt,? and in the second the electorate is very limited, 
only about one person in forty having the right to vote. 

After the election the government went on with its 
plans for the retrenchment of administrative expenses, and 
practically nothing else was discussed in the press. But in 
July the Emperor fell ill and died after afew weeks, and this 
untoward event and the state funeral which followed ab- 
sorbed public attention during August and the frst half of 
September. A small counter sensation, however, had been 
eveated by Prince Katswra, who happened, through no effort 
on his part, to be brought very much into prominence. He 
had gone to Europe on what was ostensibly a ploasure tr 
afterwards seen to be a political mission to St. Petersburg, 
—but was hastily recalled by the Emperor's illness, and. 
arrived home some days after the Imperial demise, only to 
find himself the vietim of an intrigue. On the very day of 
his retwn he was appointed Court Chamberlain und Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, and thus was shelved for the time being. 
‘What this curious appointment meant, who was responsible 
for it, and what the Princo thought of it was talked of 60 
much, that to silence the press Katsura made publig his 
Aetermination to quit polities forever and beease the per- 
sonal adviser of the young Emperor. 

By the end of September affairs had settled back into ° 
their old routine, and the government went on with its 
cherished plans, From this time on the sequence of events 
is plain enough, but causes are still shrouded in mystery. 
‘What is absolutely certain is the development of a deter- 
‘mined intrigue to get the government out. Prince Yama- 

7% Uychare, a Part IM, Chaps TV, for « sensible viscasson of the 
problem of electoral corruption. ° 
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gata is credited with a plan to oust the Saionji cabinet and 
substitute a clan ministry under General Terauchi, but if he 
had any such intention the essential part of it miscarried. 
‘On the other hand Prince Katsura’s henchmen were privately 
making it known that their master would be Prime Minister 
before the end of the year. But the generel public knew 
nothing of these intrigues until difficulties suddenly loomed 
up before the government. For a time uo one recognised the 
possibilities of the cloud, the question of the two army divi- 
sions for Korea, which had appeared on the horizon, It 
grew larger andslarger during November and finally the 
deluge came in the first week of December, and the govern- 
ment was swept out of office. 

Why the Saionji eabinot was forced to resign is a matter 
which requires explanation. The Constitution provides for 
the independence of each member of the cabinet,* and there 
are certain permanent regulations of the Privy Council which 
limit the candidates for the eabinet offices of the Army and 
Navy to high officers in active service, so when General 
Uyehara, the Minister of War, resigned because his col- 
leagues in the cabinot would not accede to the demands 
of the Army for additional two divisions, the cabinet was 
oft in a crippled condition. Saionji’s difficulty was to 
secure a successor to Uyehara in the War Office, but as the 
Amy refused to supply a qualified candidate except on its 
own terms, and as no civilian is eligible, there was nothing 
mation. By means of the Con- 
stitution and the regulations of the Privy Council, it is 
possible for the military clans to oust any cabinet from 
office. ‘This fact furnished in part the explanation of Prince 
‘Katsura’s willingness in 1911 to go out of office, and also 
the impossibility of setting up a straight party government, 
+o matter how strongly supported by the representatives of 
the Diet. 

After Saionji’s resignation the work of forming a new 
government was taken in hand by the ‘‘Genro,”” and for 
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three weeks the cabinetanaking process went on, amidst a 
perfect. storm. of popular. indignation, The press did not 
confine. itself to ridiculing the various shifts of the clan 
magnates, nor to abusing the ‘“‘Genro,”” but discussed with 
an admirable grasp of the subject the larger constitutional 
questions involved in the overthrow of the govermnent, The 
two chief political parties united for the time being against 
the clans, and their spokesmen displayed an amazing ac- 
tivity and boldness in discussing, before large audiences, in 
all the principal cities of the country, ‘the defects of the 
national system of government, Ozaki, Tnukai and a host of 
others exposed the secret machinery of the clan system s0 
cunningly devised to keep the military*party in power. So 
far as they went, they pointed out clearly the nature of the 
devices of the clansmen, and the methods by which such 
devices can be used to retard the growth of popular govern- 
ment. ‘That they did not go far enough I propose to show 
later in this review. 

Tt was in the midst of this whirlwind that Prineo Katsura 
and the members of his cabinet were sworn in on the 21st. 
of December, 1912, From the first day it was evident that 
the Premier had difficulties to face other than those created 
by the Seiyukai. In order to form his ministry it had beon 
necessary to issue an Imperial order to Admiral Saito com- 
manding him to retain his office as Minister of the Navy. 
‘The significance of that reseript was not immediately per- 
ceived, for on the one hand, a companion reseript ordering 
Katsura to form a government absorbed all ettontion, and. 
on the other, a mere suspicion that the clans had fallen 
‘out was not enough to offset the precedents of twenty years 
of close union. Hence for nearly a month the orators of 
the Seiyukai and Kokuminto, and the press continued to 
denounce the clan system, until other events proved that for 
the time being the system had fallen to pieces as the result 
of internal dissensions. 

In due course on the 25th December the Diet met to 
organise for the work of the session, and, as is customary, 
adjourned immediately for the New Year recess to meet 
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‘again on the 20th of January. As a proof of its hostility to 
the new ministry the Seiynkai refused to extend the holiday, 
till the Sth February as the government desired. When the 
day for reassembling eame the Seiyukai leaders presented 
the Premier with a long list of questions, which he refused to 
answer until after the budget had been printed and brought 
down, Sinco they persisted in demanding an immediate 
reply the Promier postponed the meeting by Imperial order 
for fifteen days. It was at this time that the Opposition 
turned from their denunciation of the clan system to a 
personal attack upon the Prime Minister, the main reason 
for this change being Katsura’s sudden repudiation of the 
systom, and his proféssed intention to transform himself into 
fa party politician, On the 2ist of January he launched his 
party and invited members of the Diet to join him. His ac- 
tion the Opposition parties rightly interpreted as an attempt 
to break their strength, and as a measure of self-defence 
they began a terrific onslaught upon their opponent: 

‘The cabinet resorted to every device in its extensive re- 
pertory to build up # party, and succeeded in getting together 
between eighty and ninety supporters, drawn from the Chuo 
Club, the Independents, the Kokuminto and the Seiynkai. 
It is to the everlasting oredit of the latter that so few of 
its mombers yielded to the temptation put in their way. 
But with the Kokaminto the case was entirely different. 
‘That party was split in two, all its leaders except Inukai 
and half of the rank and file deserting to the government. 
Nevertheless when the 5th Febraary came the government 
found itself in a hopeless position. ‘The House of Peers met 
in the morning, the Minister President outlined the govern- 
ment ’s policies, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Finance 
also spoke and the meeting went off smeothly enough. But 
‘py the afternoon, when the House of Representatives con- 
‘vened, a great crowd had collected and surrounded the Diet 
Duildings. ‘These spectators, though well behaved were a 
souree of strength to the Opposition and of terror to the 
government. As the ‘‘stalwarts”” arrived at the Fouso they 
received an ovation, but the deserters met with jeers; no 
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‘one had any reason for misjudging the temper of the crowd 
cor its sympathies. Meantime within the House Ozaki Yukio 
was put up to impeach the Premier, which he did to tho 
entire satisfaction of all the enemies of the government, and. 
weoncluded by reading a resolution of want of confidence 
signed by two hundred and thirty nine members of the 
‘House. Before a division could be taken an Imperial order 
‘was received by the President of the House commanding an 
immediate adjournment for a further space of three days. 
From this time on matters only grew worse for the govern- 
ment. It was impossible to got any more reevuits for its 
party, for the fear of the crowd had entered into every heart. 
‘A reign of terror had been instituted in the capital, against 
which the police were powerless. When the 10th of Heb- 
ruary brought another meeting of theHouse, again the crowds 
assembled, anti-government riots broke out, and the govern- 
ment resigned. ‘Thus Prince Katsura, the self-proclaimed 
“ast of the bureaucrats,”’ the “convert to party govern- 
ment”, went down amidst a storm of exeeration. He had 
demonstrated that a strong man could form « ministry in 
spite of the opposition of tho clans and the people, but his 
overthrow likewise proved that no government can remain 
long in office in the face of the hostility of a determined 
majority of the House of Representatives. It was a triumph 
of the Seiyukai backed by the populace of Tokyo over a 
dictator who had set himself up in opposition to all the con- 
stituted forees of clans and parties and announcing that he 
would “run the show with his own capital,"” as a translation 
from & vernacular paper reported him. c 

It is too early yet to be certain of the details of the 
intrigues which resulted in setting up the third Katsura 
government, but it is fairly obvious that in the process 
Choshu and Satsuma fell out, and, moreover, that Katsura 
and his quondam chief, Prince Yamagata, parted company. 
‘The most conspicuous feature was the emergence of Ka- 
tsura, and his subsequent fall has resulted for the time being 
in the eclipse of the Choshu faction, Although the meeting 
of the ‘Genro,”” which was held on the 11th of February, 
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was attended by only threo of its members, two of whom 
were Choshu men, yet no attempt was made to call in 
‘mother Choshu clansman, but Admiral Yamamoto, the 
Satsuma leader, was immediately put forward as the next 
Prime Minister. It is very clear that whatever Katsura 
jnight have accomplished by way of shelving the ‘‘Genro”” 
‘and abolishing the clan influences, with his downfall these 
long established forces exerted themselves again, the only 
difference being that Satsuma, not Choshu, oceupied the 
leading position. 

‘This brings us to the last phase of the situation, When 
‘Admiral Yamamoto was put forward by the ‘Genro’” to 
‘succeed Katsura, the Seiyukai and the faithful remnant of 
‘the Kokuminto found themselves face to face with a new 
dificuity. What attitude should they assume toward the 
now Prime Minister? Without their support he could not 
go on, but on the other hand, it was well known that Satsuma 
desired most fervently to pass the Katsura budget, because 
it provided a very welcome, if small, increase in the ap- 
propriation for the Navy. ‘That inerease the clan had wrung 
from Katsura as its price for allowing Admiral Saito to 
remain in his cabinet, and Satsuma had no thought of losing 
it, if it could be saved by any reasonable compromise with 
‘the Opposition. It was to save that ineveased appropria- 
tion that the Minister of the Navy had warded off a dissola- 
tion of the Diet on the 10th of February, for at that time 
Katsura had a choice between resignation and dissolution, 
‘and we may be certain that he would have preferred the 
latter course, and was only driven to the former by the 
pressure of the Satsuma party. 'To Satsuma, therefore, the 
Sciyukai owed a considerable debt of gratitude, since a dis- 
solution would have entailed another expensive general 
election. But on the other hand, by joining the Satsuma 
cabinet the party would be doing exactly what its ‘‘stal- 
warts” had said they would not do, viz, bolstering up 
another clan government... The dilemma was solved, how- 
ever, by a compromise, three members of the Seiyukei, 
Messrs. Hara, Matsuda, and Motoda, entering the Cabinet, 
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three other Ministers, Messrs. Takahashi, Okuda, and 
Yamamoto Tatsuo, coming into the party, and the four 
other portfolios being retained by non-party men, one 
from Choshu and three from Satsuma, Further a 
general understanding was reached that the government 
should adopt the policies of the Seiyukai. On this basis the 
‘Yamamoto cabinet took up office on the 21st of February. 
On the following day the ‘stalwarts’ of the Seiyukai, twen- 
ty four in number, led by Messrs, Ozaki and Okazaki, left 
the party, and set up for themselves under the name“ Seiyu. 
Club.” 

Before proceeding to outline a plan of the constitutional 
changes which seem necessary, in order to bring to an end 
the unseemly political agitations which occur from time to 
time, it will help to a due appreciation of the present situa~ 
tion if a summary be made of the events which have taken 
place since 1911, The most important item of progress is 
the realisation by the representatives of the people that 
it is possible for them to destroy a ministry, even though 
it be headed by the strongest politician in the land, and the 
equally clear recognition of the impossibility of setting up a 
straight party government, ‘There need be no longer any 
doubt as to what a party ean or cannot do in its relations 
to the government of the day. In the next place, the clan- 
aystem, built upon the Constitution, has demonstrated its 
great strength, for it has survived a quarrel between the 
clans, and a popular assault that would have destroyed 
almost any political fabric, and stands intact and apparently 
impregnable. Further, the ‘Genro” have shown them. 
selves almost as inviolable as the Emperor; having set 
up a Prime Minister, who is howled down in a month and a 
half, they immediately bring forward another, and their 
new nominee is straightway accepted. Moreover, the Con- 
stitution, even at the height of the recent excitement, was 
not only not called in question, but was appealed to by all 
the advocates of popular liberty. So far from being re- 
garded as a stumbling block in the path of progress, it still 
holds its place as ‘an immutable code of Jaws.’ Lastly, 
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the formation of the Yamamoto cabinet is a proof that the 
military bureaucrats have triumphed, and all that has been 
accomplished by the most determined popular movement 
since the Restoration, is merely a change from one bureaucrat 
to another, from the domination of Choshu to that of Sa. 
teuma, from a policy of military to one of naval expansion. 


qv. 


No one who has followed the course of events during 
the Iast two years can withhold his admiration for the clan- 
system of government. Its strength is marvellous, a 
strength that depends not on men, but on traditions, on 
cortain permanent regulations of the Privy Council, and 
‘on the Constitution. So firmly has the’ governing class 
entrenched itself, that the strongest combination of popular 
forces has recoiled from the attack without accomplishing 
anything. ‘The traditions of government in a nation cannot, 
and perhaps ought not to be changed suddenly, but there 
is no such impossibility of change in connection with the 
arbitrary rules made by the governing class of one period, 
‘and it is in this connection that we address ourselves to the 
task of pointing out the course which seems to be necessary 
in the present, if there is to be any further constitutional 
progress. 

Tf the Seiyukai in its presont alliance with the Satsuma 
clan is to remain true to the interests of the people, it should 
demand the rescinding of the standing rule of the Privy 
Council which prevents a civilian from holding the cabinet 
ofices of the rmy and Navy. ‘The expunging of that rule 
would deprive the clans of their power to destroy a non-clan 
ministry at any time, and would enable the Seiyukai or any 
other political party, with a working majority in the House 
of Representatives, to form a government, which would 
at least be free from the seeds of internal dissension. Even 
‘with civilians in the tio military offices in the cabinet, a 
‘straight party ministry would have many enemies to face, 
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enemies in the House of Peers, in the Privy Couneil, and in 
the “Genro,”” all of them standing on the Constitution, 

‘The second demand should be for the formulation by 
the cabinet of a project for amending the Constitation. 
Despite the fact that no such project has ever been mooted, 
and that the meagre provision for amendment* would make 
such a course difficult, yet if a cabinet were so minded, it 
would not find its. task impossible, Just as the Coustitu- 
tion was drafted by a commission,* approved by the Privy 
Council, and promulgated by the Emperor, so its emendation 
would have to be undertaken by a commission whose function, 
would be to draft the necessary changes, that draft would 
have to be approved by the Privy Council, sanctioned by 
the Emperor, and finally accepted by the two Houses of the 
Diet. ‘The completion of all these stages could not be ac- 
complished without opposition, but such opposition would 
in the long run be overborne, because it would arise mainly 
from the clans and the peers, from classes with class in- 
terests behind them, 





But in what respects would the Constitution require 
amendment? It would not be necessary to make any 
changes in the first chapter, nor even in the language of the 
preamble, In all matters concerning the Emperor and his 
relation to the government, experience has shown that tho 
Japanese have a remarkable faculty for saying one thing 
and doing another. A theory of absolute monarchy has al- 
ways obtained, but whether before or later than the Restora- 
tion, no Japanese monarch has attempted, with success, to 
establish a personal government, ‘The practice has always 
been to combine the divinely instituted monarchy with a 
machinery of government operated wholly by the people. 
It is unthinkable that a tradition of such age, coeval with 
the monarchy, could be or need be departed from. Hence 
it is a matter of indifference that the Constitution should 
retain a number of Articles which provide for a “divine 
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rights?” monarch; the people eare nothing about. the name 
so long as they have the substance of power. 4 
_ Similarly, chapter II, which defines the “Rights and 
Duties of Subjects”, need not be changed in any respect, 
for the Articles do not confer any rights nor impose any 
duties upon the Japanese people, except-those that are em- 
podied in the laws, which may be changed at any time by 
the ordinary process of legislation, 

Chapter TIT, which concerns the Imperial Diet, would 
have to be amended by changing or eliding some of the 
existing Articles and by the addition of some new ones, ‘The 
frst four Articles (XXXIT-XXXVII inclusive) might stand 
as they are, for they merely preseribe the methods of 
organising the two Houses. ‘The next four XXXVI-XD 
inclusive) which define the legislative powers of the Dict 
svould require to be stated in a positive form, for a Parlia- 
ment which merely consents to projects of law, in tho main 
introduced by the government, cannot be said to be an 
‘active Inw-maker, An Article or a number of Articles 
“would have to be added in order to provide machinery for 
overcoming deadlock arising as the result of the opposition 
of one Honse to the legislation of the other. Such devices 
exist in plenty now, for example in the Constitutions of 
France or the great self-governing colonies of Great Britian, 
“‘mstralia and the United States of South Africa. Article 
XLII which limits the duration of an ordinary session of 
‘the Diet to three months might be elided entirely. The pur- 
pose of this Article is merely to minimise the part which the 
Diet may play in controlling the government; it was intro- 
duced in the interests of the clan-system, and might well 
disappear slong with the system. In so far as this Article 
operates to prevent obstruction to the budget that purpose 
could be effected by adding to the rules of the Houses pro- 
visions embodying the closure. The last Article of the 
chapter LIV, might be either dropped and so exclude the 
government from the Houses, as is the case in America; ot 
changed s0 as to compel all members of the cabinet to sbe 
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members of one or other of the Houses, as in Great Britain. 
All the other Articles of the chapter might continue in their 
present form. 

Chaptain IV contains only two Articles, one of which 
stands in need of revision, ‘The first clause of Article LY: 
reads—‘'The respective Ministers of State shall give their 
‘advice to the Emperor, and be responsible for it.” In this 
clause the doctrine of ministerial responsibility is definitely 
stated, and the direction of the Ministers’ responsibility is 
made ‘clear, viz,, to the Emperor. This clause should be 
changed to read,—'The Ministers of State shall give ad- 
vice to the Emperor, and be responsible for it to the Im- 
perial Diet." Such an amendment would transform the 
whole system from the existing nominally personal govern- 
ment of the Emperor, though really by the clan magnates, 
to a popular government, 

‘Dho remaining’ Articles of the Constitution might very 
well be left as they stand, to be modificed as time goes by, 
cithor by those sileit forces which wear away the rough 
edges of all constitutions, written or unwritten, or by sub- 
sequent projects of amendment. One can safely make 
large allowances for the operation of that most admirable 
trait of the Japanese character; call it the faculty of make- 
Delieve, or the instinct for distinguishing between the 
nominal and the real, or the ability to compromise, or what- 
‘ever you will, but by whatever namo it is called, it is never- 
theless the distinguishing characteristic of « people capable 
of operating the machinery of government under a monarch. * 

‘The changes which have been suggested would be suflici- 
‘ent to ensure the gradual development of popular govern- 
ment, The réle of the governing class would in time be play- 
ed out, and the eabinet would come to assume the first place 
in law-making and administration, and would finally come to 
depend upon the support of the people as represented in the 
Lower Honse of the Diet, and not as at present, upon the 
“Genro.”” 

For the time being the two series of reforms mentioned 
above should be striven for by the Sciyukai, for they are 
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preliminary to the next step in advance. ‘The present stage 
of political development seems to have come to an end, not 
because clan-government has been demolished, but because 
its very strength has placed an impossible barrier in the line 
of advance. The growth of popular opinion finds itself 
blocked on the political side, and that means that the old 
institutions will be more and more sharply questioned in the 
future. The ‘cake of custom’? has already begun to exer- 
cise a repressing force, and with this nation, as with all 
others, either progress must cease or the confining bonds 
be broken. ‘The former implies decadence, the latter revolu- 
tion. Before the strain becomes too great clannism ought to 
disappear, and let the nation pass on toward the goal of 
all political progress, complete self-government, 

In that progress there will ariso # long succession of 
difficult problems demanding solution, but with a govern- 
ment resting upon the support of a politically free people, 
and led by a Monarch loyalty to whom is an article of faith, 
no problems need be feared. With its manhood preserved 
and developed by the free exercise of its faculties in all 
directions, no nation need dread what the future has in store, 


OBITUARY 





Rev, Daniel Crosby Greene, DD., LL.D. 


Was a member of the Asiatic Society of Japan for about 
forty years, almost from its beginning, and a member of the 
Council for twenty years or so. He also served the Society 
most efficiently as both Vice-President and President. He 
contributed valuable papers to the Society’s ‘Transactions 
‘on such important subjects as ‘Tenrikyo,” ‘‘Correspon- 
dence between William IL of Holland and the Shogun of 
Japan,” “Takano Nagahide,’” ete. His discussion of topics 
“under consideration, whether from the chair or from the 
floor, was always illuminating. 

Dr. Greene commended himself to all interested in the 
work of the Society as a fine scholar whose wide range of 
learning and profound knowledge was always at the public 
service. He was not at all superficial in his study, but was 
accustomed always to probe every subject to the very founda. 
tion, His prominently judicial mind was another asset of 
the greatest value in the investigation of any subject. 
Precision and clearness were two important elements in his 
style. ‘Therefore, it was perfectly natural that Dr. Greene’s 
contributions to this Society were of the highest order, and 
his death is truly an irreparable loss to this Society. 








Professor Walter Dening 


‘The Society has also to deplore the loss of an old and 
valued member in the person of the late Walter Dening, 
who came to Japan 40 years ago as a missionary of the 
‘Anglican Church, but who afterwards owing to » change 
jn his opinions, became a strenuous worker in the fields of 
journalism and edueation. For the last 18 years of his life 
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he was teacher of English at the High School of Sendai, and 
during most of that period he regularly contributed to the 
“Japan, Mail” Monthly Summaries of Japanese Literature 
and also of the Japanese Religious Press. He was a most 
diligent student of anything that interested him, especially 
the Japanese Janguage and the Japanese people. He was 
indefatigable in his studies of Japanese psychology and 
mental progress, and he enriched the Asiatic Society by his 
contributions, which were given in the order named : 

‘Modern Translations into Sinico-Japanese, The Gakushi- 
kaiin, The Japanese Education Society, Mental Characteris- 
ties of the Japanese, Confucian Philosophy in Japan, and 
(his latest), Japanese Modern Literature, the last named 
having been published only a few months ago. 


Professor Edward Divers 





Prot. Edward Divers, M.D., D, Se., F.R. S., b in 1837 
came to Japan in 1373 as Professor of Chemisiry in the 
Enginoering College of Tokyo of which in 1882 he became 
principal. Later he was Professor of Chemistry in the 
Imperial University in Tokyo. His was a master mind in 
Chemistry and he did most valuable work for the Japanese 
nation in training many of her sons in that branch of 
Knowledge. After his return to England he was sueces- 
sively Vieo-President of the Chemical Society, President of 
the Chemical Section of the British Association, Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Institute of Chemistry and President of the 
Society of Chemical Industry. Japan was indeed fortunate 
in having such an original and gifted mind to direct her 
éarly students in this very important field of learning. His 
pupils and friends have erected a permanent memorial in 
the Imperial University where his memory is still cherished. 
As fat back. as 1880 he was President of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan and besides making some few contributions, played 
‘ah important part in the early years of the Society. 
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Captain A. R, Brown 
Captain A. R. Brown rendered valuable service to Japan 
in the early days of her mercantile marine and external 
commerce. To Volume 2 of the Asiatic Society’s Transac- 
tions he contributed a paper on ‘Winds and Currents in 
the Vicinity of the Japanese Islands.” 


Dr, Edwin Baelz 


Dr. Edwin Baclz’s name was for years a houschold word 
to very many in Japan, both of those born in the land and 
of those who sojourned here. Born 18th January, 1849, in 
‘Wiirtemberg, Germany, he died 31st August 1913 in Stutt- 
gard. For 27 years, 1876 to 1903, he held the chair of Medi- 
cine in the prineipal Medical College of Tokyo, after the 
affiliation in 1886, the Medical College of the Tokyo Imperial 
University, and thus became a veritable father to the Japa 
nese doctors of to-day. As private physician to the Imperial 
House he exereised considerable influence in the upbringing 
of the present Emperor; as physician to the various Legntions 
and Embassies he came into touch personally and profes- 
sionally with individuals of various nationalities; his friend- 
ship and companionship endeared him to many besides his 
own countrymen, Many of the results of his researches are 
published in the Volumes of the German Asiatic Society of 
Tapan. ‘They embraced not only medical but also ethnolo- 
gical and anthropological subjects. Even his recreations, 
‘Art and \Archeology, furnished matter for leaned cont 
butions. ‘Three important works may be mentioned speci- 
fically namely ; 

“The Cause and Cure of Beri-beri.”” 

«4 Text-Book on Medicine.” 

“An Investigation into the bodily Characteristios 
of the Japanese.”” 
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‘To the Asiatic Society’s Transactions he made no con- 
tribution but for many years did valuable serviee as an 
active official and energetic member of its Council. 


Prof, John Milne, F.R.8., D.Sc, (Oxon), F.4.8, 


Professor Milne who may be described as one of the 
fathers of Seismology contributed what are still among the 
most interesting scientific articles in the ‘Transactions. 

Vol. VIL Part 1. Journey across Europe and Asia, 

VII Part 1. Stone implements at Otaru and 


Hakodate, 

IX Part 1, Evidences of Glacial Period in 
Japan, 

‘X Part 2. Pit Dwellers of Yezo and the 
Kuriles, 


‘XXII Part 3. Movements of the Harth’s Orust. 


Dr. Milne was born in 1850 and spent twenty years of 
his life in Japan. He founded the Seismological Society 
and established the Scismie Survey of Japan with 968 
stations. After his return to the home land he established 
for the British Association. the Seismic Survey of the World. 
In addition he is well known as the designer of Seismographs 
and Railway Vibration Records, 
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REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETING 


‘The Annual General Meeting of the Society was hold 
on January 14 at Keiogijul; Dr. MacCauley in the Chair. 

The Report of the Council for 1913, and the Teasurer’s 
Report, were read and adopted unanimously by the meeting. 
‘These reports are annexed. 

‘The chairman then called upon Dr. $. H, Wainwright 
to read selections from his paper, ‘A Buddhist Parallel to 
Poor Richard’s Almanac (Kokwa Jichiroku).” 

Upon adjournment, a Dinner was held at the Toyoken, 
at which 58 members and guests were present, to bid fare- 
well to Mr. J. C, Hall, the retiring President, and Dr. W. W. 
Melaren, the retiring Corresponding Secretary, both of 
whom were shortly leaving Japan, 

‘The result of the clection of officers and Council for 
1914 was as follows:— 

OFFICERS 
. Sir Conyngham Greene, K.C.B, 
. Dr, W. W. MeLaren. 
Dr. N. G. Munro. 





President... 
‘Vice-Presidents. 









Corresponding Seoretary. 
Recording Secretary 
‘Treasurer 
Librarian. 


Mr. J. Struthers. 
ir. B, W. Clement. 


Editor. .. A. W. Playfair. 
couNcrL 
Professor Anezaki. Rev. Clay MaeCauley. 
‘Mr. Gilbert Bowles. Dr, J. N, Seymour. 
Rey. J, Dahiman, 8. J. Professor J. 'T. Swift. 
‘Mr. R. J. Kirby. 
who were members of the retiring Council and 
Mr. C.J, Arnel. Rev, A. K. Reischauer. 


Rey, T. McNair, 
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‘The following is an account of the Society’s work during 
the year 1913:— 
Nine General Meetings were held, with lectures or papers 
of which the titles are given below:— 
Tanuary 22: Paper, “The life of Takano Choei,”” (Second 
Part), by Dr. D.C, Greene. 
February 18: Dx, Jacobi, of Kénigsburg University. Lee- 
ture, “Western Ideals in. Japan.” 
March 12: Dr, O, R, Henderson, Professor of Practical 
Sociology at the University of Chicago. Lee- 
ture, “Social Questions in relation to the 


Par East.” 
}-- 19: Paper, “The Great Shrine of Tdzumo,’ by W. 
LL, Schwarte Bsq. . 
Upril 28: Paper, ‘The Life of Nichiren,’ by Professor 
Anezaki. 


May 21: Paper, ‘Tokgawa Logislation (Part IV),” 
by J. ©. Hall, Bsq. O.M.G, 

June _18: Paper, “Development of Representative In- 
stitutions in the First Half of Meiji,”” by Dr. 
‘W. W. McLaren, 

November 26: Paper, ‘Matsuura ‘Takehiro, the Geogra- 
pher,’ by Professor Starr. 

December 17: Selections from Papers. 
(1) ‘The Japanese in the Philippines,” by 

M, Paske-Smith, Bsq. : 

(2) ‘Tho Sweet Potato,’ by Dr. Simon. 

In addition to the routine of Council Meotings, which 
have been regularly held,, the Council have to report the fol- 
lowing matters which have ocoupied their attention during 
‘the past session :— 
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(1) Publications 

During the year under review the Society published 
‘Volume XLI, in five parts, as follows:— 

Part 1—198 pp. containing an Essay on Japanese Mod. 

ern Literature, by Walter Dening; A notice of 
Capt, Piggott’s ‘‘Sdsho”” by Basil Hall Cham- 
berlain; the Proceedings of the Annual Meet- 
ing for 1912. 

Part 2.—156 pp., containing Translations of Dazai Jun's 
Essays on “Doing Nothing” and ‘‘Divination’” 
by R. J, Kixby Translations of Sermons IV. V. 
VI. and VIZ, on the Ten Buddhistic Virtues, 
by the Rev. G. W, Bouldin; and Part 1 of 
Studies in Japanese Agriculture, by J. Stru- 
thers, MLA, B. Se. 
Part 8128 pp. (illustrated), containing a Life of Ta. 
Kano Nagahide, transfated and edited, with an 
mtroduetion, by D. C. Greene, D.D. 

Part 4-—188 pp. (illustrated), containing a Monograph 
on the Great Shrine of Idzumo, with Notes on 
Shintd, Ancient and Modern, by W.U. Schwartz, 
BA. 

Part 5—122 pp. (illustrated), containing Section IV of 
‘the Tokugawa Legislation, viz., the Edict in 
100° Articles, translated by J, 0. Hall, O.M.G. 

‘There was also issued in 1913 Volume XXXIX (belong- 
ing to 1911, but delayed in publication) containing a trans- 
lation (illustrated) of the Tsuredzure Gusa, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by G. B. Sansom. 

Reprints were made of Volume XIV Part 2, Volume XV 
Part 2. 

‘Attention is called to cortain changes of form and con- 
tent which have made in the Society’s printed Transactions, 
and which, the Couneil hope, will improve theix appearance 
and utility. A standard format, to be adhered to hence- 
forth, has been introdueed, and the new binding in Hight 
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boards, while quite strong enough for ordinary use, is easily 
Actachable, in case it is desired to assemble and rebind a 
number of parts, For the convenience of those who desire 
to do s0, a general title page and table of contents for the 
volume has been prepared. An index for the volume has 
also been prepared and printed at the end of Part V. Part 
V contains a Supplement composed of the Articles of the 
Constitution and the By-Laws, lists of members, exchanges 
and subscribers, and a Catalogue of the Transactions, Each 
part now contains certain useful introductory matter, such 
fs extracts from the Constitution, lists of officers of the So- 
ciety, and notices of current interest to members, A new 
department has been added, in the shape of reviews of books 
‘on subjects of which the Society takes cognizance, Volume 
41, part 1, for instance, contains a notice of Captain Piggott 
work on “S6sho,’” and Part 5, a review of Dr. Stopes “Plays 
of Old Japan.” Tt is hoped that this department may be 
greatly extended during. the next few years, and that it may 
ultimately contain reviews and criticisms, by competent 
scholars, of all books of real merit upon Japan and China, 
It is thought that the inclusion of competent criticism of 
literature dealing with the Orient will add greatly to the 
value of the Society’s publications, 





(2) Organisation Committee 


‘Though the Society has had little reason of late to com- 
plain of lack of contributions to its Transactions, it has been 
felt that there must still be a number of members who are 
in a position to do valuable work, and, though perhaps not 
able or inclined to devote themselves to original investiga- 
tion, might assist by indicating or supplying materials for 
study to others. With this possibility in mind, a Sub-Com. 
mittee, later made a standing Committeo, styled the Organi: 
sation Committee, has been formed. Its duties are to pro- 

and organise the production for the Society of both 
inal and secondary materials for research in matters with 
which the Society is concerned. ‘The first step taken by this 
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‘Committee was the issue of a Circular to Members, suggest- 
ing subjects of enquiry, and appealing for aid in the collec- 
tion of information relating thereto, A large number of 
replies have been received, of a nature very gratifying to 
the Council, who are encouraged by them to think that in- 
terest in the Society’s work has been much stimulated. In 
the ensuing session several interesting papers are expected 
as a direct result of this cireular. It is the Organisation 
‘Committee's intention to continue work on these lines. Ef- 
forts will be made by members of the Committee, who will be 
selected for their attainments in various branches of study, 
to assist and direct the work of contributors, The Council 
hope that any members who are in a position to help in the 
Society's work will put themselves into communication with 
‘the Organisation Committee. 


(3) Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws 


During the past year, as the work of the organisation 
Sub-Committee progressed and as an exceptionally large 
amount of material passed through the hands of the Pub- 
Tieations Committee, it became evident to tho Council that 
fa great gain in efficiency and despatch would result from a 
redistribution and concentration of functions of the Society's 
officers, With this end in view certain changes in the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws were introduced and duly confirmed 
at a General Meeting on December 17, 1913. Without going 
into details it may be mentioned here that the more impor- 
tant of these changes were (1) the creation of the Office of 
Editor, who, under direction, assumes responsibility for the 
issue of Transactions, whereas under the former arrange- 
ments responsibility was divided and indefinite; (2) the 
establishment of an Organisation Committee as a Stending 
Committee; and (3), as a corollary to the abéve changes, 
the redistribution and definition of the duties of other 
officers. ‘The opportunity was also taken to introduce certain 
minor amendments of by-laws, all with the object of sim- 
plifying and expediting the Couneil’s work. 
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(4) Library 

As already stated in last year’s Report, the Library is. 
now settled in its quarters in the Keiogijuku Library-Build- 
ing, where it has its own stock-room, with a Library Assistant 
in charge (Mx. Kasahara) who is always ready to give any 
help needed by those consulting the Society’s books. The 
Library is open from 8-6 daily, exeopt on Sundays and holi- 
days, and during vacations there are special hours which 
may be ascertained on application to the Librarian, ‘The 
number of volumes is about 3,000. ‘They have been recata- 
Jogued on the card system, and almost all necessary binding 
of pamphlets, transactions, ete. has been completed. 

On account of the expense of installing the Library in 
its new quarters, funds have not permitted the purchase 
of many new books, duxing the past year; but of the works 
added mention must be made of Sicbold’s Ilustrations of 
Old Japan, which have been bound and made accessible for 
reference, thus constituting a very rare set of volumes. 

With regard to the future of the Library, the Council 
hope that it may in time become a comprehensive Reference 
Library on Japan, The existing volumes form a valuable 
nucleus, and, with the aid of members, it should not be difi- 
cult to fill up gaps and to keep pace with current publica- 
tions, To this end the Council earnestly appeal for gifts 
tothe Library, from members and others, of books and perio- 
dieals relating to Japan and other Asiatic countries. 

In- submitting the foregoing Report to members, the 
Council feel-they can claim that the Society has done a year 
of useful work, and that the appeal for co-operation with 
which they terminated their last Report has met with an 
adequate response. ‘Tho outlook is promising and so long 
as that co-operation continues, assured. 








HONORARY TREASURER’S REPORT 


To the President of 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 
Sir, 
I beg to report that the Accounts of the Society for 
the period ending December 31st, 1913 are as follows. 


































RECEIPTS 
To Balance brought forward Ist December 1012. _ 980.8 
vy Memberships.e. se ve ve 24.00 

(@), Annual Subscriptions ¥ 1,975.00 

(b) Arvears paid vp 22600 

(6). Life Subseriptions 324.00 

(a) Library (80 years) 120.00 

(©) Entrance Fees. £280.00 
» ‘Transactions sold. oe 65164 
4» Murdoch's History Vol. 1 sold 252.00 
ty Interest, Exchange and Sundries 371.26 

592.07 
‘EXPENDITURES 
Yen 

By Corresponding Sceretary's pettes 3305 
 Recorng Seewtey pe 20:85 
py Librarian aw 688.05 

(®) Assistant 

(0) Books oe 

(6). Catsloguin 

@) Binding, Such 6 Cue. 

(¢) Insunnce 

(O) Patties 
Rent, Metigs and Sunder 22046 
Treasurer” we 227.00 

(@). Stationery and Postage 

(©) Organisation Sub-Comni 

(© Assistant 5000 
» Transactions Merrie St 

(@) Printing ve 1,810.50 

(H)_ Research ~ 206.00 





(©) Uluetrations and’ Sundsies 67.04 
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(@) Packing and Distribution... 20041 
(6) Advertising vr ane os 2000 
(f) Tosurmce a 47.18 
(@) Other per Contras 13.82 
‘By Murdoch's History Vol, Teo TO" 
oy Furniture ae wo rote ne 110.08: 
"> Balance caried forward.» : tos ASTON 
6,382.27 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF ACCOUNTS 
1909-1913. 
RECEIPTS 
1009-10100 
To Memberships au. suv LRA4S1 1,854.78 1,886.10 1,650.00 2,224.00" 
» ‘Transactions sold”... 02741 003.40 C4048 77415 061.54 





hy Murdoch's History sold = 00.25 090.60 91829 252.20 
 Tnterest and Sundries... 20812 184.62 40.00 103.76 171.86 
‘Total... om sm 2,980.08 9.26181 260208 3,941.19 9,208.00 
Balance Brought Forward... %87608 3,508.10 1,064.21 240804 2083.28 
5187.02 O860.07 401020 6,800.13 6,38297 








EXPENDITURES 
‘By Transactions published 1,997.94 9270.21 485.75 10.64 219871 
» Murdoch's History. —— 2606.70 500.18 100200 67.60 
Library we ae see ‘ome SAO18 144.00 50.00 782.00 089.05 
Ba 0 1 eae a dr 
1 -Administation 21052 20085 0742 21842 200.40 
» Farniture — — — —_ 1095 


fy Rent and Sands 
Total. 
‘Balance Carried Forward. 


$49.82 _ 316.00 _ 305.05 _150.80 _ 29246 
3,108.86 5,506.70 1,697.36 3,710.85 3,600.10 
9,608.16 1.86421 2458.04 9088.28 1'870.11 
5,767.02 085007 4016.20 5,800.19 8,982.27 

On the side of income, it may be noted that the receipts 
from membership make a record. On the side of outlay it 
may bo remarked that the Transactions Account disposes of 
neatly the whole of the income from membership but in 
the two years 1911 and 1912 the Transactions Account was. 
small. The year 1913 has seen all arrears in the printing 
of Transactions made up and the,cost of distribution to mem- 
bers and others has been heavy. The outlays on the Library” 
‘are still this year above the average on account of catalogu- 
ing, stacks ete, which may be regarded as added to the 
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‘permanent equipment though they are charged in full against 
‘this one year. ‘The Treasurer's outlays are somewhat heavy 
Decause of a new outfit of books and stationery and further 
‘the new Organisation Committee is responsible for 51 yen 
of his expense. 


TRANSACTIONS 
‘The most recent report of the Society’s stock of Trans- 
actions from the agents is as at Ist October, 1913. ‘The pro- 
perty of the Society is as follows:— 





Balance carried forward. 

‘Transactions as at Ist 
wy abroad Lat October, S89 we ooo 

‘Murdoch's History Vol. I. 650 say 

‘Library (insured value) 








‘The stock of Transactions has been written down to halt 
the published price and it must also be noted that since Ist 
October three parts of Volume 41 and one reprint have been 
handed over to the Agents. 


MEMBERSHIP 
‘There have been recordet during the year 12 deaths, 
15 resignations and 10 names have been dropped for non- 
payment of dues making a total loss of 87. Against these 
losses there have been 64 new members elected making a 
net gain of 27. The membership by classes is as follows :— 








Honorary Members... ue: 7 
Life Members... os 154 
Ordinary Members... 206 
Libraries (90 years.) .. cnet a 

Total oa on sa bs 


Respectfully submitted. 


JOHN STRUTHERS, 
Honorary Treasurer. 
‘th January, 1914. 
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VOLUME XLII, 


CONTAINING THE 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS; 


LISTS OF MEMBERS, EXCHANGES AND 
‘THIRTY-YEAR SUBSCRIBERS ; 


A CATALOGUE OF THE TRANSACTIONS. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 


or THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN 
As Revised to December, 1914 


Name and Objects 

Art. 1. ‘The Name of the Soeiety shall be The Asiatic 
Sooiety of Japan, 

Art. IL ‘The object of the Society shall be to collect 
and publish information on subjects relating 
to Japan and other Asiatic Countries, 

Art. II Communieations on other subjects may, within 
the discretion of Council, be received by the 
Society, but shall not be published among the 
Papers forming the Transactions. 





‘Membership 


Art. IV. ‘The Society shall consist of Honorary members 
and members, 

Art. VV. Honorary members shall be admitted upon 
speeial grounds, to be determined in each case 
by the Council. They shall not be resident in 
Japan, and shall not pay an entrance fee or 
annual subseription. 

‘Art, VI. --Members shall on their election pay an en- 
trance fee of five yen and the subscription for 
the current year. The annual subscription shall 
be five yon. 

Any member elected after September 30th 
in any year shall not be required to pay the 





or 


Art, VII. 


Unt. VIII. 


‘Art. IX, 
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subscription for the year of his election unless 
be wishes to receive the Transactions for that 
year. 

Members, whether or not resident in Japan, 
may become Life Members:— 

a, On cloction, by paying the entrance fee 
and the sum of sixty yen; 

At any time afterwards within a period 
of 25 years, by paying the sum of sixty 
xen, less yen .50 for each year of mem- 
bership, and— 

e, After the piration of 25 years, on 
application to the Treasurer without 
further payment. 

Learned Societies, Educational Institutions 
and Public Libraries may obtain the ‘Transac- 
tions of the Society by paying an annual sub- 
soription of five yen. If they elect to do so, 
they may compound the annual subseription 
for a term of thirty years by a single cash 
payment of sixty yen. ‘They may then obtain 
back numbers at one half the published price. 
‘The Annual Subscription shall be payable in 
advance, on the Ist of January in each year. 

Any member failing to pay his subscription 
for the current year by the 30th of April shall 
be reminded of his omission by the Treasurer. 
It his subscription is two years in arrears, ho 
shall be considered to have resigned his mem- 
bership. 

Every, member shall be entitled to receive the 
publications of the Society during the period 
of his membership. 

The Council may appoint members of the 
Society to act as its Correspondents in various 
places outside of Tokyo, 
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Officers 


Art. X. The Officers of the Society shall be:— 
A President, 
‘Two Vice-Presidents, 
A Corresponding Secretary, 
‘A Recording Secretary, 
A Treasurer, 
‘A Librarian, and 
‘An Editor. 


Council 


Ant. XL The affairs of the Society shall be managed by 
a Council composed of the officers for the eur- 
rent year and ten members. 

Art. XI General meetings of the Society and meetings 
of the Council shall be held as the Council shall 
have appointed and announced. 

Art, XIU. The Ammual Meeting of the Society shall be 
held in Jamary, at which the Council shall 
present its Annual Report and the ‘Treasurer's 
Statement of Accounts, duly audited by two 
members (not Councillors) nominated by the 
President. 

Art, XIV, Nine mombers shall form a quorum at any 
General Meeting, and five members at a Coun- 
cil Meeting. At all meetings of the Society 
and the Couneil, in the absence of the President 
and Vice-Presidents, a Chairman shall be 
elected by the meeting. ‘The Chairman shall 
not have a vote unless there is an equality of 
votes. 

Art. XV, Visitors (including representatives of the 
Press) may be admitted to the General Meet 
ings by members of the Society, but shall not 
be permitted to address the meeting except 
by invitation of the Chairman. 
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‘Art. XVI. AM members of the Society shall be elected by 


Art. 


Art. 


Art. 


Art. 


Art. 


Art. 


Art, 


VIL 


XVI. 


XIX, 


XXL 


XXD. 


XXII. 


the Council. ‘They shall be proposed at one 
meeting of the Council and balloted for at 
the next, one black ball in five to exelude; 
the Council may, if they deem it advisable, 
propose and clect a member at one and the 
same meeting; provided, that the name of the 
candidate has been notified to the members of 
the Council at least two weeks beforehand. 
‘Their election shall be announced at the Gene- 
ral Meeting following. 

‘The Officers and other members of Council 
shall be elected by ballot at the Annual Meet- 
ing, and shall hold office for one year. 

‘The Council shall fll all vacancies in its mem- 
bership which occur between Annual Meetings. 


Publications 


‘The published Transactions of the Society shall 
contain:—(1) Such papers and notes read be- 
fore the Society as the Council shall have 
selected, and (2) in each annual volume, the 
Report and Accounts presented to the last 
Annual Meeting, the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Society and a List of Members. 
‘Twenty-five separate copies of each published 
paper shall be placed at the disposal of the 
author. 

‘The Council shall have power to distribute 
copies of the Transactions at its discretion 
‘The Council shall have power to publish, in 
soparate form, papers, documents or books 
which it considers of sufficient value or im- 
portance, 

Papers accepted by the Council shall become 
the property of the Society and shall not be 





Art, XXIV, 


Art, XV. 
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published elsewhere without the consent of the 
Council. 

Acceptance of a paper for reading at a 
General Meeting of the Society does not bind 
the Society to publish it afterwards; but when 
the Council has decided not to publish any 
paper accepted for reading, that paper shall 
‘be restored to the author without restriction 
as to its further use. 


Making of By-Laws 
‘The Council shall have power to make and 
amend By-Laws for its own and tho Society's 
guidance, provided thet these are not incon- 
sistent with the Constitution; and a General 
Meeting, by « majority vote, may suspend the 
operation of any By-Law. 


Amendments 
None of the foregoing Articles of the Coustitu- 
tion shall be amended except at a General Meet- 
ing by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present and only if due notice of the proposed 
Amendment shall have been given at a previous 
General Meoting. 





Art, 


Art, TIT. 


Ant, IV. 


Art. Ve 


BY-LAWS 


General Meetings 
‘Phe Session of the Society shall coincide with 


the Calendar year, the Annual Meeting taking 


place in January. 
Ordinarily the Session shall consist of nine 
monthly General Meetings; but it may include 
fa less or greater number when the Council 
finds reason for such a change. 

‘The place and time of Meeting shall be fixed 
by the Council, preference being given, to 4 
p.m, on the Third Wednesday of each month. 
‘The place of meeting may be in Yokohaxia 
when the occasion is favourable. 

‘Timely notice of every General Meeting shall 
be sent by post to members resident in Tokyo 
and Yokohama, 





Order of Business at General Meetings 
‘Phe Order of Business at General Meotings 
shall be:-— 
(1) Action on Minutes of the last Meet- 
ing; 
(2) Communications for the Council; 
(3) Miscellaneous Business, and 
(4) The Reading and Discussion of 
papers. 
‘The above order shall be observed except 
when the Chairman shall rule otherwise. 
\At Annual Meetings the Order of Business 
shall include, in addition to the foregoing 
items:— 
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‘The Reading of the Council’s Annual 
Report, and of the Treasurer’s Ac- 
counts, and the submission of these 
for the action of the Meeting upon 
them, and 

‘The Election of Officers and Council, 
as directed by Article XVIL of the 
Constitution. 


‘Meetings of Council 
Art, VI ‘The Conneil shall appoint its own Meetings, 
preference as to time being given to 8.30 p.m. 
on the first Wednesday of each month. 
‘Art, VIL Timely notice of every Couneil Meeting shall 
‘be sent by post to the members of the Council, 
and shall contain a statement of any extra- 
ordinary business to be done. 


Order of Business at Counoil Meetings 


Art. VIIL The Order of Business at Council Meetings 
shall be-— 5 


qa) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


Action upon the Minutes of the Last 
Meeting; 

Roports:— 

of the Corresponding Secretary, 

of the Organisation Committee, 

of the Publications Committeo, 

of the Treasurer, 

of the Librarian, 

of Special Committees; 

The Hlection. of Members; 

‘The Nomination of Candidates for 
Membership of the Society; 
Miscellaneous Business; 
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(6) Acceptance of Papers to be read be- 
fore the Society, and 

(7) Arrangement of the Business of the 
next General Meeting, 


Organisation Committee 


‘There shall be a Standing Committee entitled 
the Organisation Committee and composed of 
such members of the Society as the Council 
shall, from time to time, appoint, It shall 
choose its own Chairman, 

The purpose of this Committee shall be to 
encourage and organise research among the 
members of the Society. 

‘To that end it shall, from time to time, 
publish a report containing a survey of the 
materials contained in the ‘Transactions and 
of the ficlds of study not adequately treated. 
It shall also collect materials for study, and 
advise and assist members who are willing to 
contribute to the work of the Society. 

It shall have competence to draw up its 
own rules of procedure. 

It shall report periodically to and act under 
the authority of the Council. 


Publications Committee 


‘There shall be a Standing Committee entitled 
the Publications Committee and composed of 
the Secretaries, the Treasurer, the Editor, and 
any Members appointed by the Council. Tt 
shall ordinarily be presided over by the Editor. 
The Publications Committee shall:— 

1. Arrange for the sending of copies 

of the Transactions to all members 

not in arrears for dues, according 
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to the list furnished by the Trea- 
surer, and to all Societies and 
Journals, the names of which are 
on the list of Exchanges; 

2, Arrange with . booksellers and 
others for the sale of the required 
number of cach issue to the ap- 
pointed agents and keep a record 
of all such business; 

3, Present to the Council at its Nov- 
ember Meeting a statement of the 
Stock of Transactions possessed by 
the Society. 

4, Tt shall report periodically to and 
act under the authority of the 
Council, 

5. Tt shall audit the accounts for 
printing the Transactions, 


Dutios of the Corresponding Secretary 
Art. XI. The Corresponding Secretary shall: 

1. Conduct the Correspondence of 
‘the Society; 

2, Arrange for and issue notice of” 
Council Meetings, and provide that, 
all oficial business be brought duly 
and in order before each Meeting; 

3, Attend every Council Meeting o 
give notice to the Recording Seo- 
retary that he will be absent; 

4. Notify new Officers and Members 
of Couneil of their appointment 
and send them each a copy of the 
By-Laws; 

5. Cooperate with the Recording 
Secretary, Treasurer, Editor and 
Librarian in drafting the Annual 
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Report of the Couneil and in pre- 
paring for publication all matters 
as defined in Article XIII of the 
Constitution ; 

6. Act on the Publications Committee. 


Duties of the Recording Secretary 
‘he Recording Secretary shall :— 


1. Keop Minutes of General Meetings 

2 Make arvangements for General 
Meetings as instructed by the 
Council end notify members resi- 
dent in Tokyo and Yokohama; 

3. Inform the Treasurer of the elec- 

+ tion of new Members; 

4. Attend every General Meeting and 
Meeting of Council, or in case of 
absence, depute the Corresponding 
Secretary or some other member 
of Council to perform his duties 
and forward to him the Minute 
Book; 

5. Act for the Corresponding Secre- 

tary in the latter’s absence; 

Act on the Publications Committee ; 

Assist in drafting the Annual Re- 

port of the Couneil; 

8, Furnish abstracts of Proceedings 
at General Mectings to newspapers 
and public prints as directed by 
the Council. 











Duties of the Treasurer 


Art. XI. ‘The Treasurer shall:-— 


1, Take charge of the Society’s funds 
in accordance with the instructions 
of the Council; 
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Take charge of the Society’s 
stock of Transactions and other 
publications ; 

‘Apply to the President to appoint 
auditors, and present the annual 
Balance sheet to the Council, duly 
audited, before the date of the 
Annual: Meeting ; 

‘Attend every Meeting of the Coun- 
cil and report upon the money- 
affairs of the Society ; 

Notify new members of their elee- 
tion and the amount of the en- 
tranee foe and subscription due, 
and send them copies of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the 
Society ; ‘ 

Collect subscriptions and notify 
members of thes unpaid dues at 
least twice a year; apply to agents 
for the sale of the Society's Tran- 
sactions in Japan and abroad for 
payment of sums owing the 
Society ; 

Make all payments for the Society 
‘under the direction of the Council, 
making no single payment in ex- 
cess of ten yen, without special 
vote of the Council, except on a 
counts approved by the Publica- 
tions Committee ; 

Report to the Council at its Janu- 
ary Meeting the names of mem- 
bers who are in arrears, and fur- 
nish the Publications Committee 
with the names of any members to 
whom the sending of Transactions 
is to be stopped; 
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9, Prepare for. publication the List 
of Members of the Society; 
10, Act on the Publications Committee. 


Duties of the Editor 


Art. XIV. The Editor shall:— 

1, Attend all meetings of the Council 
and report for the Publications 
Committee ; 

2, ‘Take charge of authors’ MSS, and 
under the authorisation of the 
Council arrange for the printing 
of the ‘Transactions; 

8, Under the general direction of the 
Publications Committee he shall 
‘assume responsibility for the issu- 
‘ance of the annual volume, and 
such reprints as ave ordered by the 
Council ; 

4. Submit all estimates and accounts 
for printing to the Publications 
Committee; 

5. \Aot on the Publications Committee. 


Duties of the Librarian 


‘Art XV. ‘Tho Librarian shall:— 
1, Take charge of the Society's Lib- 
rary, keep its books and periodi- 
cals in order, and superintend the 
cataloguing of all additions to the 
Library and the binding and pre- 

servation of the books: 
2, Carry out the Regulations of the 
Council for the use and lending of 

‘the Society’s books; 

{. "8, Arrange, under the direction of 
3 ‘the Council, all new exchanges of 





Art. XVL. 


Art, XVI. 


‘Art. XVII. 


‘Art, KIX.” 


Art. XX. 
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the Transactions with Societies 
and Journals; 

4, Draw up a list of exchanges and of 
additions to the Library for inser- 
tion in the Couneil’s Annual Re- 
ports 

5. Make additions to the Library as 
instructed by the Council; 

6. Attend every meeting of the Coun- 
cil and report on Library matters. 


Library and Meeting Room 
‘The Society’s Rooms and Library shall’ be at 
Keid. University 2 Nichome, Mita, Tokyo, to 
which all letters and parcels should be sent. 
‘Phe Library shall be open to members for eon- 
sulation every day, Sundays and holidays ex- 
cepted, and books may be borrowed by mem- 
bers, for a period not exceeding one year, by 
depositing receipts for the same with the 1As- 





‘A member may obtain at half-price for his own 
‘use copies of any Part of the Transactions. 
‘The Transactions shall be kept on sale by 
Agents approved of by the Council and shall 
be supplied to these Agents at a discount price 
fixed by the Council. 





Bankers 
‘The Society’s Bankers shall be the Mitsu Bishi 
Goshi Kaisha, Banking Department, 1 Yayesu- 
cho, Itchome, Kojimachi, Tokyo, to whom 
should be remitted direct the annual subscrip- 
tions of members, or other money due to the 
Society. et 
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Remarks on the Dojo. Dr. H, Faulds, 


Vol. VI. Part If. Yen 1.00 
Korean Potters in Satsuma, B. M. Satow. 
Biological Notes. Dr, H. Faulds. 
"The Use of the Fire-drill in Japan. B, M. Satow. 
Hideyoshi’s Invasion of Korea. I. W. G. Aston. 
Destructive Earthquakes in Japan. I, Hattori 
Notes on the Manufacture of O Shiro. R. W. Atkinson, 
B. So, ‘ 
Constructions in Brick and Wood. George Cawley. 
Notes on Some of the Voleanie Mountains in Japan. D. HI. 
‘Marshall. 
“Sulphuretted Hydrogen in the Hot Springs of Kusatsu. 2. 
Divers, M. D. 
Analysis of the Sweet Potato. B. W. Dwars. 
Harthquakes Recorded at Meteorological Bureau, Tokyo. 
W.S. Chay 











Vol. VI. Part IIT. ‘Yen 1.00 
"The Medigeval Colloquial Dialect of the Comedies. B. H. 
Chamberlain, 
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Some Scenes between the Ancient and the Modern Capitals 
of Japan. W. G, Dixon. 

Visit to Hachijo in 1873. F. V, Dickins and E. M. Satow. 

Appendix I. Extract from Capt. Beechey’s Narrative, The 
Islands. 

Appendix IT, Extract from Nichi Nichi Shimbun’s account 
of Hachijo. 

‘Phe Climate of Japan. J. J. Rein. 

Catalogue of Books in: the Society's Library: 


Vol, VIL. Part I. Yen 1.00 
Tourney across Europe and Asia. John Milne, F. @. 8, 
Vol. VIL. Part I. Yen 50 


Analysis of Takenoko, D. W. Dwars. 

Japanese Musical Intervals. Rev. Dr. Veeder. 
Visibility of Mountains from Tokyo. Rev. Dr. Veeder. 
Discovery of Human Remains. ', R. H. MeClatchie. 
Ancient Japanoso Rituals, I, EB, M. Satow. 

+A Korean Inscription. Rev. N. Brown, D. D. 

‘The Church at Yamaguchi 1580-186, 1, M. Satow 


‘Vol, VII. Part III, Yen 1.00 
Feudal Mansions of Yedo. T. R, H, MeClatehie. 
Inscriptions in Shimabara and Asakusa. Rev. H, Stout. 
Foreign Travels of Modern Japanese Adventurers. J. M. 

Tames. 

Drinking Water of Yokohama, Dr. Geerts. 
‘Transliteration of the Japanese Syllabary. E. M. Satow. 
Reports of General Meetings. 

Vol. VIL. Part IV. Yen 1.50 
A Discourse on Infinite Vision. J, M. James. 
‘Wasanbiyauwo, the Japanese Gulliver. B, H, Chamberlain. 
Analysis of Surface Waters in Tokyo. R. W. Atkinson. 
Chemical Industries of Japan. R, W. Atkinson. 
H. M.S. Phaeton at Nagasaki in 1808. W. G. Aston. 
‘A History of Japanese Art. W. Anderson, 7.2.0, England. 
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Notes on Osaka, Rev. J. Summers. 
‘Ancient Japanese Rituals II. 1, M. Satow. 
Reports of Meetings, &e., &e. 


‘Vol, VIII. Part 1. ‘Yen 1.50 


Yatsugatake, Hakusan, and Tateyama, R. W. Atkinson. 
Proposed Arrangement of Korean Alphabet, W. G. Aston. 
Stone Implements, Otaru and Hakodate. John Milne, 
Hideyoshi and Satsuma Clan. J. H. Gubbins. 
‘Reports, ete. 
Vol, VIII, Part I. Yon 1.60 
Map of the Castle of Yedo ¢ 
Land Provisions of the Taiho Ryo. O, J. Tarring, 
‘The Japanese Letter “Chi” and ‘Tsu.’ J. Bakkins. 
Reply to Dr, Eakins on ‘“Chi” and “Tsu.” B, M, Satow. 
Catalogue of the Birds of Japan. F, Blakiston, H. Pryer. 
“Kana”? Transliteration System. B. V. Dickins. 
Porcelain Industry of Japan. R. W. Atkinson. 
Short Memoir from the XVII Century. B. H. Chamberlain. 
Reports, &e, 
‘Vol. VIII Part II. Yon 5.00 
‘Suggestions for a Japanese Rendering of the Psalms. B. H. 
Chamberlain, 
“Ancient Sepulchral Mounds in Kaudzuke. H. M, Satow. 
History of Japaiiese Costume*. I, Court Dress. Josiah Con- 
der. 
“Agricultural Chemistry of Japan. Bd, Kinch. 
Systematic Position of the Itachi. D, Brauns. 
Reports, &e. 
Vol, VIII. Part IV. Yon 1.50 
Seven Gods of Happiness. Carlo Puini, F. V. Dickins. 
‘Mannfacture of Sugar in Japan. K. Ota. 
Chinese Dialects Influencing Japanese Pronunciation. J. 
akins. 
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Vol. IX, Part 1 Yen, 1.50 
Lacquer Industry of Japan, J. J. Qui 
Dialect Spoken in Aidzu. B, H. Chamberlain, 
Kaki no Shibu. I. Ishikawa, 
Some Recent Earthquakes. J. A. Erving. 
‘Mineral Springs of Ashinoyu. Dr. Geerts. 
Evidences of the Glacial Period in Japan. J. Milne. 
Hideyoshi’s Invasion of Korea. IL" ‘The Retreat. W. G. 

Aston 

‘Ten Japanese Min 
Reports, &e. 





1 Spring Waters. Dr, Geerts, 





Vol. IX, Part I Yen 1.50 

Japanese Transcription of Chinese Sounds. J. Edlkins. 
Historical Notes on Nagasaki. W. A, Woolley. 
‘The Coleopterus Genus Damaster. George Lewis. 
Captivity of Pere Giovanni Battista Sidotti, Rev. W. B. 

‘Wright. 
Rosaries of the Different Sects of Buddhists in Japan, J, M. 

Tames. 

Uneient Japanese Rituals. ILt EF, M. Satow. 
Reports, ee. 





Vol. IX. Part II, Yen 1.00 
Hideyoshi’s Invasion of Korea, TI, Negotiation.t W. @. 
Aston. 
‘Translation of Doshikye, Teachings for the Young. B. H. 
Chamberlain. 
‘The New Mineral, Leinete, Dr. (Otto Imedeke, Tr. M. Yo- 
Koyama. 
History of Japanese Costume, I. Armour.§ J.C. Conder. 
Reports, &e. 
Vol. X, Part I. Yen 2.00 
A Chinese-Japanese Vocabulary of Century XV. J, Bdkins. 
Notes on above. E, M. Satow. 
Konodai and Its Spots of Interest. J. M. Dixon. 





* See Vol. VI. Part It. + Seo Vol. VII. Parts I and IV, 
$ See Vol. VE. IE, IN. 1, NIT + See Vol. VINE. Part TI, 
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“Early History of Printing in Japan. B. M, Satow. 
Birds of Japan, . W. Blakiston and H. Pryer. 





Vol. X. Part I. ‘Yen 1.00 

Koropokguru, ov Pit Dwellers of Yezo and the Kuriles. J. 
Milne. 

‘Two Japanese Meteorites. B, Divers. 

Hot Springs of Kusatsu. B, Divers. 

Notes of the Ainu. J. Batchelor. 

‘Ainu Vocabulary. J Batchelor, 

Moveable Types in Korea, Barly Japanese Printed Books. 
B, M. Satow. 

Reports, &e. 





‘Vol, X. Supplement. ‘Yen 5.50 


‘Translation of the Kojiki, or Records of Ancient Matters. B. 
1H. Chamberlain, 
Index of Kojiki. Yen 0.50 
Vol. XI, Part I. Yen 1.00 
Plants used for Food in Japan, Bd, Kinch. 
Observations on the above. Dr. Geerts, 
‘Phe Tsuishi Kari Ainos. By J. M, Dixon, M. A. 
‘Phe Arima Rebellion. By Dr, Geerts. 
‘Hideyoshi’s Invasion of Korea* IV, W. @. Aston. 
‘Zoological Indications of Connection of Japan with the con- 
tinent. 'T. W. Blakiston, 

Reports, &e, 

F Vol. XI. Part 1. Yen 2.00 
Secret Trip into the Interior of Korea. W. J. Kenny. 
Visit to West Coast and Capital of Korea. J. C. Hall. 
‘Vries Island, Past and Present. B, H. Chamberlain. 
Voyage of Dutch Ship Grol. Tr. from French. J. M. Dixon, 
Lepidoptera of Japan. LH. Ptyer. 
Capital of Korea. H. A. C. Bonar. 
Equine Deities. F. Warrington Eastlake. 
Reports, &. i 





“See Vol. VI. Past 11; Vol. 1X. Part I and Il, 
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Vol, XU. Part I, Yen 1.00 
Preparation of Japanese Tea (illustrated). H. Gribble. 


Vol. XI. Part I, ‘Yen 1,00 


Lepidoptera of Japan, I* 1, Pry 
Modem Translation into SinicoJapanese. W, Dening. 


Vol. XH Part 11, Yen 1.00 
The eWater Supply of Tokyo. 0. Korschelt, 
‘Chinese Lexicography. Rey. J. Summers, 
‘Chemistry of Japanese Lacquer. 0, Korsehelt and H. 
Yoshida. 
Motoori on Chinese and Japanese Avt. Tr, B, H. Chamber- 
Iain, 
‘Corvus Japonensis Bonaparte, D.Brauns. Tr, J, M. Dixon, 






Vol. XI Part IV, Yen 2.00 


History of Medical Progress in Japan, Dr. W.N. White, 
“Japanese Fortune Telling (lenken). Abstract. 0. Korschelt 
Reports. Index Vols I—XII. 





Vol. XII. Part I. Yen 1.50 
“Japanese Etiquette. J. M, Dixon, 
Additions to Lepideptera of Japan." H, Pryer, 
"The Mamushi. W. C. de Lano Eastlake. 
‘The Vendetta in Japan. J. Dantremer. 
‘Various Styles in Japaneso Literature, B. H. Chamberlain. 
Hachi and Corvus Japonensis. H. Pryer. 
Marriage in Japan. 1, W. Kiichler. 








‘Vol. XII. Part II, ‘Yen 1.50 


Intercourse between Japan and Siam in XVII Century. B. 
M. Satow. 


See Vol. XI, Part TI. 
+f See Vol. XT. Part Is XUL, Past 11, 
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The Kirin. F. W. Eastlake. 

So called “Root” in Japanese Verbs. B. H. Chamberlain, 
Lepidoptera identical iu Japan and (iveat Britain. H, Pryer. 
Reports, ete. 





Vol, XIV. Part I. Yen 1.50 


On the Tenets of the Shinshu. James Troup. 

‘The Abacus: Historie and Scientific Aspects. C. G. Knot. 

Buddhism: Traditions concerning its Introduction into. 
Japan. Rev. J. Summers. 

Past Participle or Gerandt B, H. Chamberlain, 





Vol, XIV. Part II, Yon 2.00 


List of Works Relating to Japan. Carlo Giussani. 
Landscape Gardening in Japan. J, Conder. 
La Vigne dans 1’Empire du Japon. J. Dautremer, 
Aino-English Vocabulary. Rey. J. Summers. 
Errata in ““Tenets of the Shinshu”? 
Reports, &e. 
Vol. XV. Part I Yon 2.00 
Japanese. EB. H, Parker, 
“Yellow Languages.” E, H. Parker, 
Yu-jirushd. B, HL. Chamberlain, 
‘The Gakushikai-in, Walter Dening. 
The Manchus. E. 1. Parker. 
Manehu Relations with the Adjacent Continental Languages. 
J. Bdkins 
Maritime Enterprises in Japan. H. A, C, Bonar, 
Aino Bear Hunt, 3B, 1. Chamberlain, 








Vol, XV. Part I. ‘Yen 0.50" 


Feudal System under Tokugawa Shoguns. J. H, Gubbins 
Reports, &e. 





Vol XVI. Part I. Yen 1.50 


Persian Blements in Japanese Legends. J. Eakins. 
P. Rodriguez’ System of Transliteration. B,H. Chamberlain, 
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The Ainu Tern Kanui. J, Batchelor. 

Reply to Mr, Batchelor. B. 1. Chamberlain, 
Early Japanese History. W, G. Aston. 
Japanese Education Society. W. Dening. 





Vol. XVI. Part II, ‘Yen 1,00 


imens of Ainu Folk Lore, I. Rey. J. Batebelor. 

Around the Hokkaido. (. 8, Meik. 

Ino Chukei: Japanese Surveyor and 
Knott, 

‘Chinese and Annamese, B, Il, Parker, 

Jiujitsu. Rey. Lindsay and J. Kano, 








lographer. 0. @. 


Vol. XVI, Part II, Yen 100 


Christian Valley. J. M. Dixon, 

A Literary Lady of Old Japan, ‘T. A, Pureell and W. G. 
Aston, 

‘Vocnbulary of Most Ancient Words of the Japanese Langu- 
age, B. HE. Chamberlain and M, Ueda. 

Reports, &e. 


Vol. XVII. Part I, Yen 1.50 


Sult Manufueture in Japan, A, E, Wileman, 
Indo-Chinese Tones. E. H, Parker, 

‘The Particle Ne. W. Gi. Aston, 

Review of My, Satow's Monograph on the Jesuit Mission 
Press in Japan 1591-1610, B, 1. Chamberlain, 
Miohunsho, or Ofuni, Rennyo Shonin. J. Troup. 








Vol. XVII, Part 1. Yen 5.00 


‘Theory of Japanese Flower Arrangements. J. Conder, 

‘Grave Stone in Batavia to Memory of a Japanese Christian 
of XVII century. A. F, King, 

‘The Japanese Legal Seal. R, Masujima, 

Reports. Abstracts of Lectures on Sanitation in Japan (W. 
K. Burton), and Hygienie Aspeets of Japanese Dwelling 
Houses (Dr. J. N. Seymour). 
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‘Vol, XVII, Part I. Yen 1.50 


‘Tokugawa Princes of Mito, EB, W. Clement, 
Specimens of Ain Folklore II Rev. J. Batchelor. 
Old Japanese Vocabulary. J, Eakins, 


Corean Popular Literature, W. (i, Aston, 
“Bases’’ of the Japanese Verb. 13, Hl. Chamberlain, 
Reply to Mr. Chamberlain, W. Imbrie, 


‘Vol, XVII. Part II. Yen 1.50. 


Spanish and Portuguese Rivalry in Japan, B, M, Satow. 
Raco Struggles in Corea EB, H, Parker, 
Modern Japanese Legal Institutions, R. Masujima, 
Reports, &e. 

Vol, XIX. Part I, Yen 2.50 


Depth of the Pacifie off the Const of Japan, Rear-Adm. 
Belknap, U. 8. 

‘Mental Characteristics of the Japanese. W. Dening. 

Notes on Land Tenure and Local Institutions in Old Japan. 
From posthumous papers by D. B. Simmons. By J. H. 
Wigmore, 





Vol XIX. Part I. Yen 3.00 


‘The Music of the Japanese. F. T. Piggott. 

‘The Gekkin Musical Scale. F. du Bois, M.D. 
Remarks on Japanese Musical Seales. 0. G, Knott. 
‘The Mito Givil War. B. W. Clement. 

Copper Coins of Japan. Leon van de Polder, 
Note on the Biraknsen. J. 1. Wigmore, 


‘Vol, XIX. Part II, Yen 1.50 


Notes in Reply to Mr. B. H. Parker. W. G. Aston, 
Topanese Funeral Rites. Arthur Hyde Lay. 
Hana-avase. H. Spencer Palmer, 

Summer Climate of Karuizawa, C. @. Knott. 
Habits of the Blind in Japan. J. M: Dixon. 


‘TRANSACTIONS. er 


A Comparison of the Japanese and Burmese Languages. 
Percival Lowell. S 
Reports, &. 
Vol XX. Part I. Yen 2.00 


A Japanese Philosopher. George Wm. Knox. 
Notes on Japanese Schools of Philosophy. T. Haga, 

A Comment upon Shushi's Philosophy. George Wm. Knox. 
Remarks. Dr. 'T. Inoue. 

“KG, Ri, and Ten.”” George Wm. Knox, 

Something more about Shushi’s Philosophy. T. Haga, 





Vol. XX. Part IL Yen 1.00 
Chomei and Wordsworth: A Literary Parallel. J. M. 
Dixon. 
“A Description of My Hut."? J. M. Dixon. 
Specimens of Ainu Folklore. II. Rev. John Batchelor. 
Feudal Land Tenure in Tosa. Rey. RB. B, Grinnan. 
Suma Mura Fifty Years Ago. Miss Hannah M. Birkenhead. 


Reports, &e. 
‘Vol XX. Supplement, 
‘Materials for the Study of Private Law in Old Japan: Part 





L._ Eéited by John Henry Wigmore. Yen 1.00 
‘Materials for the Study of Private Law in Old Japan: Part 
IL. Edited by John Henry Wigmore. ‘Yen 1.00 


Materials for the Study of Private Law in Old Japan: Part 
TL. (Seetion L) Edited by John Henry Wigmore, 


Yen 4.00 
‘Materials for the Study of Private Law in Old Japan: Part 
V. Edited by John Henry Wigmore. Yen 1.00 


[The later sections of Part III, and Part IV. were never 
published.] ; 

‘Vol. XXI. Yen 3.50 

Life of Date Masamune. C. Meriwether. 

Esoteric Shinto. Part L Percival Lowell. 

Touching Burmese, Japanese, Chinese, and Korean. B. H. 
Parker. 
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Esoteric Shinto. Part II Pereival Lowell. 

Ainu Economic Plants. Rev. J. Batchelor and K. Miyabe., 

Esoteric Shinto. Part II. Percival Lowell. 

On the Manners and Customs of the Loochooans. B. H. 
Chamberlain, 

Reports, &e, 

Vol, XXII. Part I. Yen 1.50 

Esoteric Shinto, Part IV. Percival Lowell. 

‘The Hi no Maru, or National Plag of Japan. W. G. Aston, 

‘Ma-Twan Lin's Aceount of Japan, up to A, D. 1200. B. H. 
Parker. 

A Japanese Credit Association and its Founder, Garrett 
Droppers. 

Notes on Ninomiya Sontoku. J. H. Longford. 


. Vol, XXH, Part II, Yen 2.00 


‘On a Possible Origin of the Water-wheel. James Troup, 
‘The History and Development of the Railway System in 
Japan, B, B, Trevithiek, 
‘The Population of Japan in the Tokugawa Period.  G. 
Droppers. 
Vol. XXII, Part II, Yen 2.50 


‘Three Popular Ballads, Lageadio Hearn, 
Developments of Japanese Buddhism. A. Lloyd. 
Movements of the Harth’s Crust. John Milne, vin, 
Reports, te. 

Vol, XXIII. ‘Yen 2.00 


The Onmui—When Invented? By W. G. Aston, 

Notes sur les Diftérents Systemes d’Eeriture Employés en 
Corée. Maurie Courant, 

Tenrikyo; or the Teaching of the Heavenly Reason. D. C. 
Greene: 

‘The Petroleum Industries at Nagaoka, Horatio B. Newell. 

‘Dhe Japanese Landseape. Clay MacCauley. 

Silver in Japan, Garrett Droppers. 
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‘Comparison of the Japanese and the Loochooan Languages. 
+B. H, Chamberlain, 
Reports, &e. 
Vol. XXII. Supplement, Yen 2.50 


Essay in Aid of a Grammar and Dietionary of the Loochooan 
Language. B, H, Chamberlain, 


Vol. XXIV. Yen 2.50 


Contributions to Bibliography of Loochoo. B, H. Chamber- 
Jain. 

Chinese Refugees of the Soventeenth Century in Mito, B. 
‘W. Clement, 

Ainu Words as Illustrative of Customs and Matters Patholo- 
gical, Psychological and Religious. John Batchelor. 

A Review of the History of Formosa, and a Sketch of the 
Lite of Koxinga, the First King of Formosa, Jas. W. 
Davidson, 

‘The Infuence of Greco-Persian Art on Japanese Art. Isaac 
Dooman. 

Nasu no Yumoto, A. Lloyd. 

Eeonomie Theories of Old Japan. Garret Droppers. 

Reports, &e, 

Vol. XXIV. Supplement, Yen 1.50 


A List of Plants from Formosa. With some Preliminary 
Remarks on the Geography, Nature of the Flora, and 
Beonomie Botany of the Island. Augustine Henry. 


Vol, XXV. Yen 2.00 


‘The Origin of the Japanese Race. I, Dooman, 
‘The Beginning of Japanese History, Civilization, and Art 
I. Dooman. 
Reports, &e. 
Vol, XXVI. Yen 2.50 
History of the English Factory at Hirado. Dx. Ludwig 
Riess, : 
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Instructions of a Mito Prince to His Retainers. B, W. Cle- 
ment 
Laws of the Tokugawa Period. J, H. Gubbins, 
Through Upper Burma and Western China. J. F. Fraser. 
Reports, &e. 
Vol. KXVIL Part I, Yen 1.50 
Ancient Japanese Rituals, Karl Florenz. 
Notes on a Long-tailed Breed of Fowls in “Tosa, B, H. 
Chamberlain, 





Vol, XXVII Part II. Yen 1.00 
‘The Jesuit Mission Press in Japan. Sir Ernest Satow. 


Vol. XXVII. Part II, Yen 5.00 
‘The Cultivation of Bamboos in Japan. Sir Ernest Satow. 


Vol. XXVII. Part IV, ‘Yen 2.00 
‘Hyakunin-Isshn (Single Songs of a Hundred Poets). Clay 


‘MacCauloy. 
‘Tori-Wi—Its Derivation. W, G. Aston. 


Vol, XXVIL.: Supplement, ‘Yen 0.50 
‘Minutes of Meetings. 
Report of the Council. 
List of Members. 
Constitution and By-Laws. 


Vol. XXVIII Yen 1.50 
Chhoi Chung, a Korean Mirchon. W. @. Aston. 
Some Tales from the Uji Shui Monogatari. Miss $. Ballard. 
Dazai on Japanese Music. By R. J. Kirby. 
Reports, &. 
Vol. XXIX. Part I. Yen 1.50 
‘The Remmonkyo. A. Lloyd. 
The Remmonkyo. D.C. Greene. 
‘The Sumiyoshi Monogatari. H. Parlett. 


TRANSACTIONS at 


Vol. XXIX. Part Il. Yen 0.50 


List of Members, Minutes of Meetings 1901. 
Catalogue of Japanese Books published Jan.-June 1912, 
‘Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 


Vol. XXX, Part I. ‘Yen 1,00 


Japanese Calendars. E, W. Clement, 
A Chinese Refugee of the Seventeenth Century. . W. Cle- 
ment, 
Vol. XXX, Part I. Yen 2.00: 


Arai Hakuseki, Tr. from Hyo-chuori, Dz, G. W. Knox. 
Basho and the Japanese Epigram. ‘B. H. Chamberlain 
Vol. XXX. Part II, ‘Yen 8.00 
History of the Rise of Political Parties in Japan, A. H, 
lay. 
Catalogue of Recent Books in Japanese. A. Lloyd. 
Minutes of Meetings, &e. 


Vol, XEXL .. Yen 0.50- 
List of Members. 
Minutes of Meetings. 
‘A Report on a Visit to Tonkin, 





Vol, XXXII. Yen 0.50 


Life of Watanabe Noburu. Miss Ballard. 
Davai on Bubi, R. J. Kirby. 
Reports, &e. 
Vol. XXXIIL Part I. Yen 1.00 


A Modern Japanese Play. A. Lloyd. 
British Seamen and Mito Samurai in 1824, EB, W. Clement. 


Vol. XXXII. Part I. Yen 1.50 


Village Life in Japa Hoya. 
Japanese Popular Buddhism. J. 1. Atkinson. 
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‘Vol, XXXIV. Part I, Yen 1.00 
-Japanese Feudal Law. I. ‘The Institutes of Judicature. J. 
©, Hall, 
Notes on Kamo Chomei. Karel Jan Hora. 
Korean from the Standpoint of a Student of Japanese. A. 
Hi Tay, 





Vol, XXXIV. Part II, Yen 5.00 


Primitive Culture in Japan. N, Gordon Munro, 


Vol. XXXIV. Part III, Yen 1.50 

Summarized Catalogue of the Postage Stamps of Japan, A. 
M. Tracy Woodward. 

Vol. XXXIV. Part IV. Yen 2.00 


Historical Development of Shushi Philosophy in Japan, A, 
Moya 

“Nameless Selection” of Kamo Chomei, Karel Jan Hor 

“Correspondence between William If of Holland and the Sho- 
gun of Japan, A.D, 1844, Dr. D, 0, Greene. 

Davai on Gakusol, R. J. Kirby. 

Reports, &e. 








Vol. XXXV. Part I. Yen 1.50 


Japanese Patent Medicines. W. Mf. Royds. 
Japanese Medical Folklore. B, W. Clement. 
‘The Ten Buddhistic Virtues. IT. Not Stealing. J. L. Atkin- 
son 
Vol. XXXY. Part IL, Yen 2.50 


Problems of the Textual History of the Buddhism Scriptures. 
‘M. Anesaki. 

Notes on the Japanese Drama. A. Lloyd. 

Dazai on Food and Wealth. R. J. Kirby, 

Formative Elements of Japanese Buddhism. A. Lloyd. 


Vol. XXXV. Part III, Yen 2.50 
‘The Four Buddhist Agamas in Chinese. M. Anesaki. 
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Vol, XXXV. Part IV. Yen 2.00+ 


The Makura-Kotoba of Prim 
Diekins, 





ive Japanese Verse, F. Ve 


Vol, XXXVI, Part I. ‘Yen 2.50 


Some of the Problems of Life in China, imothy Richard. 

‘Ten Buddhistic Virtues. UL Fujin. ‘The late J. S. 
Atiinson, 

Life ad Teaching of Nakae Toju. @. M. Fisher. 

Pazai on Adoption and Marriage, R, J. Kirby. 

Amenoani-naka-nushi-no-Kami. @, Kato, 





Vol. XXXVI. Part II, Yen 2.50: 
Japanese Feudal Laws. IT, Ashikaga Code, J. C, Hall. 
‘The Yengu. Dr. M, W. de Visser. 





Confucian Philosophy in Japan. W. Dening. 


Vol. XXXVI. Part III. Yen 2.50. 

‘The Fox and Badger in Japanese Folklore. Dr, M, W. de 
Visser. 

Vol. XXXVII. Part I. Yen 1.50 

‘The Dog and Cat in Japanese Folklore. Dr. M. W. de 
Visser. 


‘The Voleanoes of Japan. C, B, Bruce-Mitford. 
Study of Things Japanese. A. Lloyd. 





Prehistorie Survivals, Dr, N, @. Munro, 
id Vol. XXXVI. Part I. ‘Yen 3.50: 
A Journal of the Perry Expedition to Japan. S$. Wells Willi- 
ams. 
Vol, XXXVI Supplement. Yen 5.00 





Japanese Chronology, Calendars, and Chronological Tables. 
W. Bramisen and B, W. Clement. 

Note. Rev. Charles F, Sweet. 

Indexes 
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Vol. XXXVIIL, Part I. Yen 1.25 
Japanese Riddles, Frederick Starr. 
Blind Calendar. B. W. Clement, 
s Vol. XXXVIIL Part II, Yon 1.25 
Ninomiya Sontoki. R. OC. Armstrong. 
Dazai on Buddhism. J. C. Hall. 
Ukemoehi no Kami, R. J. Kirby. 


Vol, XXXVIIL. Part IIT, Yen 3.50 
“Takamagahara. W. @, Aston, 
Some Origins and Survivals, Dr 
A Sutra in Greek, Rey, A, Lloyd, 
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